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66 99 The par excellence in bitumi- 
nous City Pavement Construction 


Ten Good Reasons for Specifying BITU- 
LITHIC for Paving Your Street 


Bitulithic has proven its superiority in dura- 
bility and has given best service under traffic. 
Every yard of Bitulithic is laid strictly accord- 
ing to specifications. 
Bitulithic is composed of varying sizes of stone, 
sO proportioned and combined with the Best 
Grade of Bituminous Cement as to give a dense 
mixture. 
Bitulithic contains the lowest percentage oi 
voids of any bituminous pavement. 
Bitulithic can be laid over macadam, old pave- 
ment surfaces or concrete and give the best 
results. 
Bitulithic when laid is smooth yet rough enough 
to afford a good foot hold for horses and pre- 
vents automobiles from skidding. 
Expert service and Laboratory inspection goes 
with every yard of Bitulithic. 
Over 400 cities have adopted Bitulithic as a 
Standard Pavement, and it has been laid to the 
extent of over 47,000,000 sq. yds., which is 
equivalent to over 2600 miles of roadway 30 teet 
wide between curbs. 
Bitulithic is best in quality, highest in merit, un- 
equaled in popularity, and has proven to be the 
Actual size full “Best by Every Test.” 
depth _ Bitulithic . Bitulithic may cost a little more at first but 

surface only, 2 inches. is far the cheapest in the end, and will solve your 

paving problem. 


Vertical sawed cross section Bitulithic Pav..nent. Sample STOP—THINK—ACT 
taken from Dartmouth Street, Boston. S 4 E Cc I F bf B I . U L 1 T H I Cc 
Now is the Time—Don’t Delay 


The large stone at the bottom shows how the Bitulithic é 
surface and macadam foundation become unified. Write for Illustrated Booklets. 


WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Fine Screening 


Sewage Treatment 


The Sanitation R-W Process of Sewage Treatment 


Will handle your sewage satisfactorily. 
Write for Bulletin M-G3 





Method of 


Has been used and proven effective 
and efficient in Germany, Russia, 
Norway, and France for many 
years, and now in this country. 


It removes solids in suspension 
while the sewage is fresh and odor- 
less—the sewage continuing to 
flow without detention. 
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Manufacturers of 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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FOR WATER—GAS—CULVERTS—SEWERS 


Also Flexible Joint Pipe—Cylinders—Tubes, Milled and Plain Ends—High Pressur 
= Fire Service Pipe—Special Castings. Flanged Castings a Specialty. 
Quality and Service Guaranteed 
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- Warren F oundry & Machine Company 


Offices, 11 Broadway, N. 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Works, "Philipsbure, N. J. 
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The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 
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THE SANITATION CORPORATION 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EMMY MOUNT 


SS —<<«< 


no labor 
problem here 


Any man can lay UNIVERSAL PIPE. Ile 4 
just draws the ends of the pipe together and 
the ‘joint is made—durable, fiexible and per- 
manently tight. 
EQUIPMENT ELIMINATED. WRENCHES—THAT’S ALL 
A pproved by the Fire Underwriters. 
Better ask for Handy Pucket Manual U-231 


UNIVERSAL PIPE 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY GOMPANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sales Offices-NewYork, Chicago, Atlanta,Dallas, SanFrancisco 
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If you need light on any subject in connec- 
tion with Municipal Improvements, don’t 
worry but write 

INFORMATION BUREAU 


MUNICIPAL JOURNAL 
243 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
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NEW JERSEY CONCRETE ROAD CONSTRUCTION 





Reinforcing, Curb Protection Bars, and One-Two- Three Mix on Road Being Built to Carry Part of the 
Camp Dix Traffic—Surface-Finishing Concrete— Hauling Construction Materials. 


Practically every construction detail possible to im- 
prove the pavement is being included in a concrete road 
now being constructed for Burlington County, New 
Jersey. This road is near Pemberton and is on one of 
the main routes leading into Camp Dix. In prepara- 
tion for the heavy traffic that it will be called upon to 
carry, no expense is being spared in construction. The 
contract includes 12,880 sq. yds. of concrete pavement 
at $2.29 a yard. The road is of single-course concrete, 
18 feet wide, 6 inches thick on the sides and 8 inches in 
the center. It is reinforced with Kahn road mesh, and 
Kahn curb protection bars are used to keep the edges 
from cracking or spalling. Carey Elastite joints, set in 
Kahn reinforced expansion joints are placed every 25 
ft. The concrete is mixed 1:2:3. This rather high per- 
centage of sand was necessary because of the uniform 
size of the gravel furnished for coarse aggregate. 

The road on which the concrete surface is being built 
was an old dirt road, and in the reconstruction 3 or 4 
inches was removed from the top in grading. No cul- 
verts had to be built and the grades, which were light, 
were left unchanged. All the work of preparing the 
subgrade was done by hand. For the most part the soil 
was easy to handle and, after loosening with a rooter 





plow, was brought to grade with shovels. A Buffalo 
Pitts steam roller was used to compact the subgrade in 
preparation for placing the concrete. 

Sand and gravel are shipped in, the former from 
Absecon and the latter by the Penn Sand & Gravel Co. 
No attempt is made to unload the aggregate other than 
by hand, though there is an overhead coal dump at the 
station which could be rigged up for unloading aggre- 
gate without much trouble. Hauling is done by local 
teams, which are hired at $6 per day. The haul from the 
station to the job is slightly’over a mile and the teams 
make 12 or 13 trips a day, working 9 hours. Six men are 
assigned for unloading the sand and gravel, 3 men work- 
ing on a wagon. Small loads, generally about a yard, 
are carried and three men load a wagon in 2% minutes. 

The sand and gravel are dumped in parallel rows on 
the subgrade and transported to the mixer in barrows. 
The concreting gang comprises 26 to 28 men who are 
employed as follows: Four men placing concrete; two 
men on the striking board; one or two men finishing 
concrete; two men on cement; three men with barrows 
on gravel; two extra shovelers to help the gravel bar- 
row men; two men on sand, each man filling his own 
barrow; two men on forms; a fireman; an engineer; a 
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JOINT INSTALLING DEVICE AND FINISHING BRIDGE. AT RIGHT, MAN INSTALLING CURB PROTECTION BAR, 
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EXPANSION JOINT (BEHIND LABORER) READY FOR IN- 
STALLATION. IN FOREGROUND, EXPANSION JOINT 
IN PLACE; BEYOND THIS, END OF FLOATERS BRIDGE. 


foreman, and a couple of general utility men. A Koeh- 
ring No. 16 mixer is used. Two bags of cement, two 
barrows of sand and three of gravel make one charge. 

The forms are of 6-inch channel iron cut into sections 
10 feet long for convenience in handling. These are 
held in place by iron pins or stakes driven into the sub- 
grade. The Kahn reinforcing is placed about 314 inches 
from the bottom. Expansion joints are constructed at 
25-ft. intervals. The curb protection bars are put in 
place after the concrete has been placed and brought to 
the proper surface, but before any set has taken place. 
The concrete is mixed rather dry and the subgrade is 
thoroughly wet before placing. The final treatment is 
given with a wood float, which leaves a rather rough 
surface with the sand grains on top. An earth covering 
protects the concrete for the 10 days necessary for 
curing. 

Water is secured from the Pemberton water supply 
system and is carried through about 6,000 ft. of 3-inch 
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Plugged tees are placed-about 200 ft. apart for 


pipe. 
Enough pressure is secured from 


hose connections. 


the Pemberton supply so that no auxiliary pumping is 


needed. 

The road is being built by The Utility Construction 
Co. of New Brunswick for Burlington County. James 
Logan is county engineer and in charge of all road work 
done by the county. F. Yocum is supervising engineer 
for the Portland Cement Association, which furnishes 
an engineer to see that all construction details which 
may have a bearing on the quality of the concrete are 
given proper attention. 





SAND ROAD EXPERIMENTS IN WISCONSIN. 
By H. J. KUELLING.* 


Under the new state trunk highway law of Wisconsin 
the Wisconsin Highway Commission found itself with 
the problem of looking after the maintenance of about 
700 miles of almost pure sand roads. These roads were 
of such a nature that many of them were impassable in 
dry weather, and often in wet weather owing to the 
sand becoming quick. In other words, these roads were 
in bad condition a considerable share of the summer and 
part of the spring season. 

In times past many of the local communities had placed 
a covering of clay on these roads where any clay was 
available. Still other communities had placed some straw 
or hay on the traveled section, but this was always quite 
temporary, as the hay was soon ground to pieces or 
rotted away. 

Mr. Hirst, the state highway engineer, conceived the 
idea of making a mat of hay and tar, which would have 
some strength within itself and also be able to withstand 
the elements. 

With this end in view the State Highway Department 
constructed a few short sections built in various man- 
ners in the month of August, 1917. After about six 
weeks’ wear the condition of some of these sections was 
satisfactory enough to warrant the construction of a 
longer experiment. This latter piece was built during 
the first week of October and is somewhat over a mile in 
length. 

No particular merits are claimed as yet for this type 
of construction, but it will be watched with a great deal 
of interest by the engineers of the department and the 
various local people who live in the sand sections of the 
state. 

The experimental road was constructed about as fol- 
lows: 


*Assistant to State Highway Engineer of Wisconsin. 
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The road was first staked out as to alignment. A fur- 
row was then plowed on each side of the road in order 
to hold the grader somewhat true to line, one team being 
able to accomplish this. After the plowing had been 
done, two teams were hitched to a small road grader, and 
after several trips up and down the road a _Teasonably 
good trench was constructed. 

The road had previously been divided into twelve sec- 
tions, which were constructed as follows: 


Section No. 1. This section is 1,000 feet long and 16 feet 
wide. It is one of two sections that contain an appreciable 
grade, at one point about 200 feet of 8 per cent. This par- 
ticular hill has been a bugaboo for tourists for several 
years, and especially during the past season, because of the 
fact that this road is the main road from Portage to Kil- 
bourn and thence on to Camp Douglas, where the Wiscon- 
sin troops have been in camp. 

This section was covered with a layer of marsh hay, 
after which it was given about % gallon treatment of 
Tarvia “B” applied cold. A second layer of hay was then 
applied and slightly over a 14 gallon treatment given. The 
section on the steep hill was given a considerably larger 
treatment of tar than the flatter sections. After the last 
application of tar, sand from the roadside was spread by 
shovels over the entire section to a depth of about 1 inch. 
The hay used on this section, as well as on each of the 
other sections, was spread so that a ton covered about 350 
square yards. 

Section No. 2. This section is about 1,000 feet long and 
9 feet wide. After the trench was constructed, a layer of 
hay was placed and given about a % gallon treatment of 
Tarvia. This layer of hay contained about % the hay that 
was applied on the section. One-half of the remaining 
amount of hay was added and given a % gallon treat- 
ment of tar. The remainder of the hay was then added in 
a third layer and this also given a 4% gallon treatment of 
tar. The section was then covered with about one inch 
of sand from the roadside. 

Section No. 3. This section is 200 feet long and 9 feet 
wide. It was short because of the fact that rye straw was 
used and it was almost impossible to obtain such straw, 
as the farmers did not care to sell it. 

The straw was placed on this section in the same manner 
as hay had been placed on the previous section, and in the 
same quantity as to volume but, of course, not as to 
weight, a ton of straw going much farther than a ton of 
hay. The straw was divided into two layers, each one re- 
ceiving a half gallon treatment of tar. The whole section 
was then covered with about one inch of sand from the 

. roadside. 

Section No. 4. This section was 1,000 feet long and 9 
feet wide. The first layer of marsh hay was placed and, 
without having received any treatment of tar, was cov- 
ered with about one inch of sand from the roadside. The 
remainder of the hay was then added and given a % gallon 
treatment of tar. This was followed with about one inch 
of sand from the roadside. 

The subgrade conditions on this section varied quite 
considerably, as the central part of the section had a harder 
subsoil than most of the road. The two ends, however, 
were exceedingly soft sand. This section apfeared to be 
somewhat easier to construct than the other tarred sec- 
tions, owing to the heavy oiler not making as great a rut 
in the subgrade. 


Section No. 5. This section was 500 feet long and 9 feet 
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wide. It consisted of two layers of hay, each of which was 
given a %4 gallon treatment of tar. The second layer of 
hay on this section was extra heavy and caused consider- 
able trouble by getting into the gears of the oiler. This 
section also was covered with about one inch of sand 
from the roadside. 

Section No. 6. This section was 500 feet long and 9 feet 
wide. The entire amount of hay was put on at once and 
given a % gallon treatment of tar, after which the section 
was covered with about one inch of sand from the roadside. 

The above six sections were the only ones in which the 
tar and hay were used together. Considerable trouble was 
had at first in getting the tar properly applied, owing to 
the fact that the weather was fairly cool. To overcome 
this, the tank car was heated, after which the sprayers 
on the oiler worked very satisfactorily, giving an almost 
uniform coating of 4 of a gallon per square yard. 

Section No. 7. This section was 500 feet long and 9 feet 
wide. A layer of marsh hay was placed and covered with 
about one inch of local sand. The remainder of the hay 
was put on and also covered with about one inch of local 
sand, after which the road was thrown open to traffic. 

Section No. 8. This section was 150 feet long and 9 feet 
wide. A layer of rye straw was placed and covered with 
about one inch of sand. This straw was in poor condition 
because of the fact that it was from the 1916 crop. A 
second layer of the same kind and amount of straw was 
placed and also covered with about one inch of local sand 

Section No. 9. This section is 100 feet long and 9 feet 
wide. The full computed amount of straw was placed in 
one layer and covered with about one inch of sand from 
the roadside. 

Section No. 10. This section was 550 feet long and 9 
feet wide. The full computed amount of hay was placed 
in one layer and covered with about one inch of local 
sand. 

Section No. 11. This section was about 300 feet long and 
10 feet wide. Owing to thé fact that a great many local 
people believed that tar alone would be beneficial, this 
section consisted of about one gallon of tar placed direct- 
ly upon the roadbed. No particular good is expected to 
result from this and it was constructed somewhat to show ° 
what not to do. 

Section No. 12. This section consisted of two pieces 
about 300 feet long. On this section no trench was made 
and the hay was merely deposited on top of the sandy 
road, as the local people had been doing for several years. 
These sections were not given any treatment of sand from 
the roadside. 


The cost of the entire experiment consisted of $7.00 
worth of rye straw purchased at $6 per ton, and $156 
worth of marsh hay purchased at $8 per ton delivered on 
the road. The cost of labor and teams was $216 and the 
cost of the tar $322, making a total of $701 for the con- 
struction of 4,977 square yards which were treated with 
Tarvia to the extent of from % gallon to somewhat over 
a gallon per square yard, and fhe 1,900 square yards 
which did not receive any Tarvia treatment. 

It is not anticipated by the State Highway Commis- 
sion that all of these sections will be an economic suc- 
cess. However, if a method is arrived at by which these 
sand roads can be made passable at reasonable cost the 
commission will be satisfied. If the section that is now 











SANDY ROAD BEING TREATED WITH HAY AND BITUMEN. 
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two months old, built in a similar manner, is any cri- 
terion, traffic will be well pleased with this type of road. 
On this section in question there is a very well com- 
pacted mat formed which is carrying the traffic in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

As stated by the writer, this experiment will be watched 
with a great deal of interest, and at some future date 
the Commission will be glad to publish a description of 
the condition of the road and what they believe con- 
cerning it. 


MACHINERY IN MACADAM CON- 
STRUCTION 


Used to Meet Requirements of Ohio State Highway 
Specifications and for Economy—Graders, Roller, 
Tractor, Unloader, Stone Spreader. 

The following article is a description of the use of ma- 
chinery in the construction of a macadam road accord- 
ing to the Ohio specifications by Theodore Vogelsberg 
of London, Ohio. This road is six miles west of Co- 
fumbus and extends for a little over a mile north from 
the National road. 

The specifications required that the material removed 
in grading be used in fills and in making berms. For 
this work the contractor uses a Huber steam tractor with 
three dumping trailers. He states that with these, on 
level roads, he does for 10c. per cubic yard work that 
would require 44 teams and cost 75c. per cubic yard. In 
addition he has three Blair trucks which can be used for 
the same service as well as for carrying their own loads 
when conditions are right or in case of necessity. 

It is required that a road grader be run over the com- 
pleted grade until it is uniformly crowned and this 
means, in an ordinary contract for macadamizing, that 
most of the work is done with a road machine. On this 
contract the work is done with an Adams “Road King” 
and an Austin grader for the heavier work, and an Ohio 
“Leader” for light work and for spreading stone. On 
one of this year’s contracts where no grading was nec- 
essary, this contractor did all the shaping of the sub- 
grade with an Ohio Leader. 

Following the shaping, the sub-grade must be rolled 
with a self-propelled roller of at least 10 tons. In this 
contract a Kelly 14-ton steam roller is used. 

It is required that the ditches alongside the completed 
grade be finished by hand labor, and three laborers are 
used in this work, placing on the berms the earth so re- 
moved. A special ditching and shaping machine could 
do this work much more quickly and leave the berm in 
better shape and with a smoother surface. Although 
the straight-edge and hand-level provided for in the 
specifications has not been used, the grade was in good 
shape, uniform, smooth and regular. 

Upon this sub-grade is placed 9 inches of 2%-inch to 
4-inch crushed limestone in two layers. For the first 
layer, side-boards 5 inches high are staked in place 16 ft. 
apart, to fix the thickness of the layer. Cubical blocks 
5 inches thick are specified for the center of the road, 
but are not always used. 

For unloading the stone from cars, this contractor 
uses a Galion unloader operated by a gasoline engine. 
He reports that 15 to 18 shovelers were required to un- 
load a car at a cost of about $7.00, but the unloader does 
the work at a cost of 50c a car. One of the machines 
cost $750 and paid for itself in 30 days by the saving 
in labor alone. One or two men are required to operate 
it, making a saving of 12 to 15 men. When the stone is 
hauled direct from the crusher, an unloader, of course, 
is not required. 
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It would seem as though motor trucks would be nec- 
essary to get the full benefit of the unloader, but this 
contractor’s experience with motor trucks has not been 
very favorable, which he attributes mainly to bad man- 
agement and carelessness of chauffeurs, instancing a re- 
pair bill of $781 in 60 days on three trucks as evidence of 
this. Also he believes that a 5-ton truck is too large for 
this kind of work and that 3 or 34%-ton trucks would give 
better results. He believes that he could run these 
smaller trucks with an overload the few times when he 
would need to do so with less expense for repairs than 
he is paying now. Possibly his operating expense would 
be somewhat less also. These trucks, end-dump, were 
dumping stone across the roadway, within the middle 10 
ft. or so of the road, making a more or less pronounced 
ridge along the center line. Instead of spreading this 
stone by means of the stone spreader, he used a rake 
operated by two men, one pulling on the rake handle 
and the other pushing on a handle hooked in from the 
opposite direction. There was a tendency, in drawing the 
stone out to meet the top of the side-boards, to make the 
layer a little thin in the outer quarters and leave it cor- 
respondingly thick 1n the center. After the berm is filled 
in even with the side-boards, they are removed and the 
road roller is run along the berm and edge of the stone 
several times and then worked gradually toward the 
center, the rolling being continued until the stone ceases 
to creep in front of the roller and the surface is true to 
line and grade, all irregularities and depressions being 
filled with stone. 

On this layer are spread stone screenings in sufficient 
quantity to fill all the voids in this lower course and no 
more. These are thoroughly rolled in dry, then wet and 
re-rolled and more screenings added until the layer is 
thoroughly bonded, water being supplied in sufficient 
quantity to produce this result but not enough to satur- 
ate the sub-grade. The stone screenings are dumped 
along the roadside and distributed from there, as no 
hauling is permitted over the crushed stone layer until 
it is water-bound. It would seem that, with motor- 
trucks following up the spreading of the stone closely. 
with the stone dust, it should be possible to distribute 
the stone dust directly on the road from the tail of the 
truck and thus save some 10c a ton in the spreading, be- 
sides any saving there may be in truck hauling over team 
hauling. 

The water supply was obtained by putting a gasoline- 
driven pump in a convenient ‘well and distributing the 
water by a 1¥%-inch pipe laid along the road fence with 
hose connections at frequent intervals. The pipe ex- 
tends about half the length of the road and saves one 
team costing about $4.50 a day, costs less to run and 
nothing when water is not being used. The contractor 
has a 600-gallon Studebaker water tank to supply water 
to steam engines and truck radiators and for binding the 
road should the pipe supply not be available at any place. 

The second layer of stone, 4 inches thick, is placed in 
the same manner as the first, and the sprinkling and ad- 
dition of screenings and the rolling are continued until 
grout has been formed on the surface which fills all voids 
in the stone and forms a wave ahead of the roller. The 
road is then allowed to dry and, if found necessary, re- 
ceives additional sprinkling and rolling. To aid in forc- 
ing the screenings into the voids of the stone, stiff 
brooms are used behind tne rofler to loosen the mat 
formed on the stirface. Two men are required for this 
work if it is done with hand brooms, but these men are 
eliminated if brooms attached to the rear of the roller 
are used. 

The small number of men at work on this road was 
notable. Three truck chauffeurs (visible one at a time), 
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three men unloading and spreading stone, one man 
handling the water and helping where needed, and one 
man on the steam roller, took care of the stone layer. 
One man on the small grader, the steam roller man and 
three men finishing ditches and digging culverts and the 
concrete head walls for them, took care of the grade and 
drainage. One cook and one foreman completed the 
regular force. When the gang is short handed the work 
can be done in sections with about two-thirds this force 
in about twice the time, while, if labor is plenty, the addi- 
tion of a few men may hasten the completion of the 
work proportionately. 


SEWAGE PUMPING IN CHARLESTON. 

In connection with the 47 miles of sewers in Charles- 
ton, S. C., varying from 8 to 24 inches in diameter, there 
are nine pumping plants. Of these, eight are electrically 
driven centrifugal pumps of capacities varying from 500 
gallons per minute to 1,400 gallons per minute. They are 
driven by electric motors that vary from 10 h. p. to 20 
h. p., using 110 volt, 60 cycle, single phase, alternating 
current, which is purchased from the railway and light- 
ing company. The ninth pumping station is operated by 
compressed air, Shone ejectors being employed. 

The pumping stations have worked satisfactorily dur- 
ing the year, although the pumps have been choked at 
times by materials which householders should not have 
deposited in the sewers, such as pieces of broomsticks, 
bones, and complete articles of wearing apparel. 

At two of the pumping stations, because of the fact that 
all of the appurtenances are under ground and it is im- 
possible to thoroughly ventilate the plant and keep it dry, 
the electrical equipment has suffered. This, it was be- 
lieved, could be remedied by extending the brick work 
of the pump pits (which are circular in plan) 8 or 10 feet 
above the ground, thereby permitting improved venti- 
lating conditions and removing the electrical apparatus 
to the ground level, where it will not be affected by the 





dampness of the pits. 

The cost of operating these plants during the year was 
$2,553, of which $2,336 was for current, $132.50 for sup- 
plies and miscellaneous, and the remainder for ball bear- 
ings, grease and minor supplies. 


STEAM SHOVEL IN STREET EXCAVATING. 

In Ridgewood, N. J., a new pavement is under con- 
struction in Godwin avenue, the old macadam being taken 
up to be replaced with warrenite. At 
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hard soil containing a considerable number of stones run- 
ning up to 18 or 24 inches diameter. 

The sub-grade is then surfaced and rolled by a force 
consisting of 7 laborers, a sub-foreman and a steam roller 
run by a roller operator. 





HOUSE CONNECTIONS PRELIMINARY TO 
PAVING. 


We believe there can be no question of the soundness 
of the argument advanced by Mr. Brewer in the letter 
below against the constructing of the roadway section of 
a sewer connection before it is known where the house 
end of the connection is to come. Whether this and 
other arguments against this practice are more than 
balanced by those in favor of it from the point of view 
of the paving department is a question of the greatest 
importance that has not received sufficient consideration 
in most cities. 

Waltham, Mass., October 18, 1917. 
Editor Municipal Journal, New York. 
Dear Sir :— 

I notice your editorial “Placing House Connections 
Ahead of Paving,” and the arguments mentioned pro and 
con. It seems not to take into account one of the most es- 
sential, perhaps the most essential, elements in satisfac- 
tory house connection work, viz.—the need of straight 
lines and grades from the house to the main pipe. Anyone 
having several years’ experience in maintaining a sewer 
or water system knows the advantages in straight lines 
and grades when the inevitable stoppages occur in the 
connections. Theoretically it might be possible to lay a 
part of a connection at one*time and extend it on the same 
grade and line at another time when a building is erected, 
but practically it is impossible to do so in America. It 
might be in Germany before the war. It is a question 
whether it will be possible there after the war. We mean- 
by this that, to get such results, it would require almost 


unlimited authority, more technical training, executive 
ability and continuity of service than American cities 
require. 


Of course, if the straight lines and grades are not con- 
sidered necessary, there is no argument. We believe they 
are. We have never found cleaning apparatus to work well 
except in well aligned connections, and believe that the 
prospective builder and official in charge have some rea- 
son for the right to insist on connections being put in en- 
tire at one time, by one party, straight and true through- 
out to the point where the owner wants them to enter the 


building. 
We thoroughly indorse all you have to say about back- 


filling. We believe, however, that the whole connection 
should go in at one time. In Waltham, Mass., by placing 
several departments under one head, much money has 


been saved in the last two years by putting water, sewer 





present the contractor (The Union 
Building & Construction Co., of Pas- 
saic) is engaged in excavating the old 
pavement and in this work is using a 
steam shovel. The width of roadway 
between curbs is 26 feet and the exca- 
vation will average about 6 or 8 inches 
for this entire width. The contractor 
excavates for a depth of about 15 
inches through the center of the road- 
way, but leaves a bench several feet 
wide along each side, which bench is 
later moved by hand into the center of 
the road and used for putting the fin- 
ishing surface to the sub-grade, after 
which the entire width of the roadway 
is rolled. 

The shovel used is a, Thew, Type 
“O.” It travels on a track composed 
of 4-inch by 10-inch oak planks resting 
on 3-inch by 9-inch by 3-ft. oak ties 
placed 18 inches between centers. The 
shovel crew consists of an operator, a 
fireman and two laborers. Seven teams 
are employed. This force averages 
240 cu. yds. a day of excavation in a 
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and drain connections in one ditch. Not only has the good 
alignment been secured, but the street excavation has been 
confined to one narrow trench. When a stree: is to be 
repaved a canvass of property owners is made and, as far 
as possible, new connections are constructed, old ones ex- 
amined and, if necessary, repaired or renewed. 

Yours very truly, 

BERTRAM BREWER, 
City Engineer, Supt. Water Works & Sewers, Waltham, 
Mass. 





FAILURE OF BRICK SEWER. 

A brick sewer in Albany, N. Y., known as the Beaver 
Creek sewer has had to be repaired and in many sec- 
tions entirely replaced because of a partial or total col- 
lapse of its arch. This old sewer was 7 ft. in diameter 
and circular in section and when uncovered was found 
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LONGITUDINAL CRACKS IN SEVEN-FOOT CIRCULAR 
BRICK SEWER IN ALBANY. 


to have three longitudinal cracks throughout its 
length, one at the top of the arch where it had settled, 
and one through each quarter-line of the arch where the 
haunches had bulged out. The photograph shows these 
cracks quite plainly and illustrates the manner in which 
sewer arches tend to fail. The cause of this settling of 
the arch was not stated, but the sewer was only two 
rings thick, which would seem to be inadequate for a 
sewer of such diameter. 


OPERATION OF SEWAGE TREATMENT 
PLANTS. 

In the issue of Municipal Journal of November 30, 
1916, we published an abstract of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Sewage Works Operation and Analytical Meth- 
ods of the American Public Health Association, in which 
the importance of analytical tests and proper supervision 
of plants was emphasized and a list was given of analyti- 
cal tests proposed by the committee. Approval of this 
(as of other reports to the association) was withheld 
until this year in order that it might be printed in the 
journal and opportunity be given for study and examina- 
tion of it. 

On October 18th this committee presented a report 
which repeated the recommendations of the 1916 report, 
which was adopted by the Sanitary Engineering Section 
of the association. In this year’s report the committee 
presented an amplification of one of the minor details of 
the 1916 report, in response to a request made last year. 
No other matter was presented, owing to war conditions, 
one of which was the absence on service in France of 
Paul Hansen, a member of the committee. 

The detail amplified was the recommendation concern- 
ing state control over the operation of sewage treatment 
works. The varying degrees of state control were classi- 
fied by the committee as: (1) No control at all. Unworthy 
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of discussion; (2) Inspection on complaint, followed by 
general advice. Better than 1, but when. non-technical 
citizens complain, conditions may have reached the point 
where the remedy will be difficult and expensive and pub- 
lic health be endangered; (3) Routine inspection and ad- 
vice wherever deemed advisable and necessary by the 
state department; (4) Routine inspection as in No. 3, 
and also general supervision and control of operation; 
(5) Extension of duties outlined in Nos. 3 and 4 and au- 
thority to require the proper operation with adequate 
police powers to enforce the proper operation on the part 
of the municipality or owner and authority to require the 
maintenance of regular routine tests and records. The 
powers suggested in Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are exercised to a 
greater or less extent by 15 states containing 60 per cent 
of the population of the country. No. 5 is considered by 
the committee to be the most desirable of these three. 
One of the chief arguments for central control is the fail- 
ure of many municipalities to recognize the need for ex- 
pert advice and trained employes in the operation of sew- 
age treatment works. (6) The actual operation of sew- 
age treatment works by the state board of health. This 
is not recommended. 





BURNING OFF A STANDPIPE. 

A standpipe 65 ft. high in Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been standing empty and out of service for at least 10 
years and was recently bought in as old metal by a 
junk-dealer, who made a bid for the same which was 
attractive to the city officials. In removing it, two men 
with oxy-acetylene torches burned through the steel 
shell at the base, and three men pulling on a rope at- 
tached to the top drew the standpipe down to the ground. 
Hundreds of persons had gathered to witness the fall 
of the standpipe, which had been a land mark for a 
number of years. It contained about 114 tons of iron, 
was 1 inch thick at the bottom ring, and had a capacity 
of 400,000 gallons. 
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STANDPIPE PULLED OVER AFTER CUTTING OFF AT 
BOTTOM WITH OXYGEN TORCH. 
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SINKING FUNDS FOR LIBERTY BONDS. 

Detroit’s Sinking Fund Commission is taking $250,000 
of the second Liberty Loan and as much of a second 
$250,000 as is not taken by the city employees. A captain 
will be named in each city department to canvass the em- 
ployees of that department. There are 10,000 employees, 
including day laborers, and the mayor’s secretary, who 
has charge of the campaign, anticipates no difficulty in 
disposing of that amount or more of bonds among them. 

Detroit has a population of 600,000 and about $7,000,000 
in the sinking fund. She will therefore have 4 to 7 per 
cent of her sinking funds in Liberty Bonds, or about 
50c per capita. Why should not all cities follow the 
example set by Boston, Detroit and others? 


SPECIAL FIRE PREVENTION NUMBER. 


We had intended, as announced, to devote this issue 
of Municipal Journal to matters of interest to Fire De- 
partments, and have collected a greater amount of in- 
formation on the subject than we have ever done before, 
which means more than has ever before been collected 
by any one in this country. It has seemed best, how- 
ever, to postpone this special issue until November 8th, 
partly because a number of fire chiefs have delayed send- 
ing in the information asked for and additional reports 
are coming in by every mail, and partly because more 
time is required for the proper tabulating of the tens of 
thousands of items of information furnished. 

In preparing this issue a special feature is being made 
of fire prevention, which is a most important factor in 
the conservation which the war demands cf every in- 
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dividual and organization in the country. As a single 
illustration of this, fires have destroyed several million 
dollars’ worth of food materials in the United States 
within a week prior to the writing of this; and the food 
that we can furnish to ourselves and our allies during 
the next few months is fully as important as the am- 
munition that we can turn out. What is being done in 
the matter of fire prevention, and how, is, therefore, a 
matter of vital interest to everyone in the country, and 
not to fire departments only. 





DRAUGHTSMEN AND MECHANICS WANTED. 

Draughtsmen who are good letterers, mappers, men 
who can take blueprints and photographers; surveyors; 
pipe caulkers and lead furnace men; experienced well 
drillers; machinists and pipe fitters; steam and gas engine 
runners; masons and concrete workers; skilled mechan- 
ics for repairing autos; electricians, riggers, blasters and 
powder men are needed in the army, especially by the 
26th Engineers, a specialized organization destined for 
water supply service and to operate repair shops in 
France. A most patriotic duty will be done by any one 
who can help to fill these positions, either by enlisting 
himself or by urging that this be done by others who can 
perform such services satisfactorily. 

The work referred to will have to be done by some one. 
If competent men are not available for it, those in charge 
wil have to use incompetent ones on the work. Making 
war today is largely a matter of machinery, not only back 
home but also at the front. If the commander cannot 
get competent men to keep the machinery in shape, and 
the automobiles, tanks, aeroplanes, etc., fail, and a drive 
loses its “punch” thereby, who will be most to blame, 
those in command “over there” or those back home who 
failed to provide him with competent men? 

Turn back to the June 14th and June 28th issues of 
Municipal Journal and read of the conditions under 
which the British Army lived in France, and remember 
that before six months are over a million of the very best 
men of America will be living and fighting in that coun- 
try. Think how necessary it is that they be given the 
best sanitary service possible (the best possible will be 
none too good)—safe water to drink and sanitary sewer- 
age and refuse disposal at every point from the first land- 
ing on French soil up to the very firing line. Can not 
your city spare the services of yourself or of some of 
your assistants more readily than can our boys in France 
and the cause of our allies and of world democracy? 





INDEXING BY LIBRARIES. 


A bibliography or list of books and articles should be, it 
seems to us, prepared with a view to enabling those in- 
terested in any particular subject to learn what has been 
published concerning it, and this with the least time and 
effort. To effect this requires that the party preparing 
the list of books and articles should classify them in the 
way that will most effectively secure this readiness of 
reference. 

Many libraries prepare such lists, and in doing so ar- 
range the subjects under various heads, which heads are 
generally well chosen. But there are, in most cases, from 
a score to a hundred or more individual books and ar- 
ticles under each head, and these also they arrange; but 
the method of arrangement adopted by mest libraries 
seems to us to be so ineffective of the result supposedly 
aimed at that it is really worse than none at all. An 
illustration is taken from a bibliography issued by one of 
the largest libraries of the country. In this each book 
and article is described by giving the title with the first 
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word in black-face type, presumably with the idea that 
such word would catch the eye and assist in locating the 
articles desired. Under the head “Septic Tank Treat- 
ment” we find the following black-face first words: 
“Automatic,” “Cameron,” “Proper,” “Review,” “Septic” 
(seventeen times), “Sewage” (three times), “Cham- 
paign,” “Decision,” “Experimental,” “Proposed,” “Purifi- 
cation,” “Recent,” “Regulations,” “Sewage,” and “Treat- 
ment.” About three or four times as many more articles 
are given under the name of the author, in one case 
the title “Professor” preceding the name, being the only 
black-face word in the entire item. The title of each 
article was given just as it was published, without any 
rearrangement, and such titles were arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to the first words, and these words made 
prominent by black-face type. 

What possible aid to the investigator of some par- 
ticular phase of septic tank purification is it to know that 
the title of an article dealing with septic tank purification 
begins with the word “Septic,” or “Sewage,” or “Recent,” 
or “Treatment”? Or that it was written by a Profes- 
sor? When this plan of arrangement has been followed, 
the only thing to do is to read the full title of every ar- 
ticle; consequently any arrangement at all was unnec- 
sary labor, while the emphasizing of unessential words 
is confusing and worse than useless. The only purpose 
it could serve, so far as we can see, would be to aid in lo- 
cating an article whose exact title was remembered from 
a previous reading. 

Why should not libraries adopt for bibliographies the 
system used for card catalogues—select a significant key 
word from the title (or add one, if necessary) and place 
this first in black letters? Then it would be possible to 
find readily the articles treating of a particular topic, and 
not merely those whose titles chanced to begin with a 
certain non-significant word. 


MIAMI RIVER IMPROVEMENT CON- 
TRACTS 


Details of the Itemized Bids Called For on Twelve 
Large Contracts—Alternative and Pro- 
visional Bids Arranged For. 

After more than four years of hard work the first con- 
tracts for work to preserve the cities in the Miami valley 
from the effects of floods, such as that of 1913, are to be 
let, bids to be received at the office of the Board of 
Directors of the Miami Conservancy District, at Dayton, 
O., until 2 p. m. of November 15, 1917. 

The largest sections of the work are included in the 
twelve contracts covered by these bids. One set of con- 
tracts is for dams, to be built to delay the flow of flood 
waters from the upper Miami River and its principal 
tributaries, so that the water reaching any point on the 
river below will never be greater in amount than the 
proposed improved channel can carry. 

The general plans for these dams provide for heavy 
embankments, in which are set concrete outlets, through 
which the ordinary flow of the streams runs without 
hindrance until the height of any flood reaches a point 
where it might be dangerous to territory below when 
added to like floods from other streams in the water- 
shed. The areas of the outlets are such that they will 
pass a definitely fixed amount, and when this amount is 
reached the water begins to back up behind the dam, 
which is high enough to retain any probable excess over 
the fixed discharge until the crest of the flood is passed, 
when the discharge, continuing at the same rate, will 
gain on the inflow into the reservoir. There are five of 
these dams, all but one of them being above the city 
of Dayton. 
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The Germantown dam is on Twin Creek, above Ger- 
mantown. It is for the relief of the Miami River below 
Dayton and Miamisburg, and it will reduce the height of 
maximum floods at Middletown and Hamilton, both of 
which cities suffered severely from the flood of 1913. 
The Englewood dam is on Stillwater River, below Engle- 
wood, on the C. H. & D. R. R.. Its effect on back water 
will be felt at maximum flood on this river as far as 
Covington, some 18 miles north. The Lockington dam is 
at Lockington, on the Miami River. It will reduce maxi- 
mum flood height at all cities from Piqua south. The 
Taylorsville dam is at Taylorsville, six or seven miles 
about Dayton. This is the only one into which the flow 
from another dam discharges, Lockington being above 
it. Its back water affects the largest area of land, 
although two other of the reservoirs are longer. The 
Hoffman dam is on Mad River, just above Dayton. Three 


‘of the dams, therefore, affect flood heights at Dayton 


directly and immediately, and a fourth, Lockington, at a 
greater distance. 

Itemized bids are to be received for each contract, the 
items being very closely classified and the classification 
being the same for all contracts. Item No. 1, for stream 
control at dam, is to include all compensation for risk, 
damage, construction and removal of coffer dams out- 
side the limits of the dams, and other work not included 
in the classifications following. A lump sum is bid for 
this item. Earth excavation above and below low water 
in diversion channels is included for two dams at prices 
for such classes of excavation. 

Cut-off trenches at dams include items of earth, rock 
and mixed excavation above and below low water, and 
wood or steel sheet piling. 

The items in the main dam include clearing and 
grubbing under the dam and in borrow pits; soil strip- 
ping, excavation for minor drainage systems, embank- 
ment by hydraulic fill, semi-hydraulic fill and rolled fill, 
surface dressing and grassing, furnishing and laying 
vitrified pipe and specials, gutter paving, concrete in 
gutter system and cement. 

Spillway items include clearing and grubbing, earth, 
rock and mixed excavations; and for minor drainage 
systems, embankment, concrete in slope facing, paving 
and floor, weir and side walls, cement; gutter paving, 
backfilling around structures, surface dressing and grass- 
ing, furnishing and laying vitrified pipe and_ specials, 
dry rubble paving, crushed stone or gravel. 

Outlet works require clearing and grubbing, earth, 
rock and mixed excavation above and below mean low 
water; and for minor drainage systems, concrete in side 
and head walls of entrance and outlet above and below 
mean low water; in conduits, above and below mean low 
water, in conduit linings, in paving and floors, above and 
below mean low water, cement; backfilling around struc- 
tures, embankments, furnishing and laying vitrified pipe 
and specials, lumber, concrete and-iron and steel in pro- 
tective boom, drilling foundations or masonry, cast and 
wrought iron and steel, including pipe, dry rubble, pav- 
ing, riprap, crushed rock or gravel, reinforcing steel 
in partition walls and in bases of retaining walls, and 
grouting of foundations or masonry. 

Cleaning up is bid at a lump sum and removal of 
buildings also. 

The items for road construction, of which there is a 
little in each of the contracts for dam construction. 
include clearing and grubbing, excavation from cut, in 
earth, rock and mixed, excavation from borrow, vitri- 
fied, corrugated iron and iron pipe culverts and concrete 
box culverts, with accompanying excavation, backfilling. 
concrete, cement, reinforcing steel and pipe, an item 
for each; road surfacing, with rolled or unrolled gravel: 
guard rails, wire fences, lumber, iron and steel, concret« 
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slab bridges, with items for earth and mixed excavation; 
backfilling, concrete in sub and in _ super-structure, 
cement, reinforcing steel, and iron pipe railing; also sub- 
structure for steel bridge, with like items. 

The minuteness of the classification is indicated by 
such items as 10 pieces of vitrified pipe specials, 25 cu. 
yds. of concrete in gutter system, 20 cu. yds. of earth 
excavation for minor drainage system, 60 cu. yds. of 
earth and 10 cu. yds. of mixed excavation for a concrete 
slab bridge. The magnitude of the work is suggested 
by the single item on the Englewood dam of 2,970,000 cu. 
yds. of hydraulic and semi-hydraulic fill,.and 1,160,000 cu. 
yds. on the Huffman dam. 

The totals of the principal quantities for the five con- 
tracts for the dams are as follows: 
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ing vitrified pipe, reinforcing steel, vitrified brick lining, 
bituminous and asphalt paving, timber and lumber, 
timber piles, furnishing and laying cast-iron pipe, flood 
gates and miscellaneous iron and steel. 

Bridge work includes raising existing bridges in Day- 
ton for a lump sum, and excavation, concrete, cement, 
and steel sheet piling for bridge protection in Hamilton. 

Street modifications require earth excavation for cuts 
and fills, gravel, water-bound macadam and brick pave- 
ments and guard rails. 

Clearing and grubbing and cleaning up are separate 
items. 

In all, bids on 12 contracts are to be received.at this 
time. These include much the larger part of the work, 
although there are many contracts of less importance. 

















Dam Germantown Englewood Lockington Taylorsville Huffman 
Excavation, cubic yards.............cccceceecceeceee 200,000 375,000 200,000 750,000 300,000 
Embankment, cubic yards.............00cecceceeceee 850,000 3,500,000 1,000,000 1.100,000 1,400,000 
COMCTOCR, CHEE VOPEB..ccccdcccccccvcccccccccccsces 20,000 38,000 37,000 57,000 45,000 
Paving and riprap, cubic yards..................... 1,000 2.000 1,000 5,000 1,500 
Se Se I CN ov icos do vnsvcvdadiossactecscedcs 120 180 50 400 400 











Another series of contracts, on which bids are to be 
received November 15, cover the local bank protection 
at Dayton and on the Miami River, at Hamilton. These 
are not as extensive as the contracts for dam construc- 
stion, but are still very respectable in quantities of 
materials involved, as shown by the following table of 
principal quantities: 


. Levee Channel Concrete 

Location embank- excavation retaining 

ment, cu. yds. walls and 

cu. yds. revetments 
Miami River, Dayton: cu. yds. 
Above Island Park.... 65,000 sian haart 
Isl. Pk. to Wash. St... 80,000 850,000 25,000 
Wash. to Stew. St..... 205,000 465,000 3,500 
Stew. to Bway........ 655,000 1,000,000 2,000 
Mad. River, Dayton..... 35,000 20,000 1,500 
Wolf Creek, Dayton.... 25,000 80,000 1,400 
Miami River, Hamilton.. knee 1,900,000 27,000* 





*Also 550,000 lbs. on reinforcing steel. 


The items in these contracts are as carefully classi- 
fied and estimated as in the dam contracts. 

The river channel improvement includes: trimming 
and shaping slopes, soil stripping, excavation for new 
channels above and below mean low water, and in river 
channels, in earth, rock and mixed, overhaul, surface 
dressing and grassing, steel sheet piling. 

Levee construction includes soil stripping, embank- 
ment, material from river excavation and from borrow 
pits, surface dressing and grassing; cleaning, grubbing 
and removal of buildings. 

Revetment includes concrete above and below mean 
low water and in flexible slab revetment, cement, rein- 
forcing steel, timber piles, sheet steel piling, cement and 
miscellaneous iron and steel. 

Retaining walls require excavation above and below 
mean low water, of earth, rock and mixture, backfilling, 
concrete above and below mean low water, cement, rein- 
forcing steel, furnishing and laying vitrified pipe, crushed 
rock or gravel, timber piles, stone masonry, miscel- 
laneous iron and steel. 

Flood gate structures require a small amount of 
excavation, concrete, cement, reinforcing steel, sheet 
steel piling, the flood gates and miscellaneous iron and 
steel. 

The drainage systems require excavation and back- 
filling, concrete in aprons, gate chambers, culverts, sewers, 
manholes and catch basins, cement, furnishing and lay- 


Those so far assigned and which will be offered for bids 
later include 8 for road construction, 9 for reconstructed 
and new bridges, and local protection work for Tippe- 
canoe City, 7 contracts; Fairfield, 1 contract; Piqua, 2 
contracts; Troy, 4 contracts; W. Carrolton, 1 contract; 
Miamisburg, 3 contracts; Franklin, 2 contracts; Middle- 
town, 2 contracts, and Hamilton, 2 more contracts. 

The booklet of information for bidders gives full in- 
formation regarding sources of supply for natural gas, . 
coal, electric power, telephone service, railroad and inter- 
urban freight service, sand and gravel for concrete, stone 
or stone masonry, rubble paving and riprap. An organi- 
zation for prompt and definite flood warnings has been 
in operation for years and will be continued and can be 
utilized by contractors. 

Alternative methods of making embankment for dams 
are offered—combination of hydraulic fill and sprinkling 
and rolling, combination of semi-hydraulic fill and 
sprinkling and rolling, and sprinkling and rolling alone. 
Contractors are required to bid on but one method, but 
may put in bids on each one. A contractor bids on each 
contract separately, but can state in his bids that he 
wishes but one contract, that the bid is made with the 
proviso that other contracts named will be awarded to 
him also, or that the proposal has no conditions as to 
award of any other contract. A contractor wishing to 
bid under more than one of the conditions stated can 
submit two or three proposals, each with a different 
proviso as to other contracts and the corresponding 
differences in bids on items. 

Statements of experience and reference must accom- 
pany each bid, and each bidder is required to list the 
machinery and equipment he expects to use in the work 
and whether he has it available for immediate use or 
must acquire it by purchase, lease or rental. 

As by far the larger part of the work consists of earth 
moving, it is expected that the various contractors will 
use most of the approved machinery for wet and dry 
excavation and embankment. 

The war and other conditions have shifted some of the 
responsibilities for details of administration from the 
Conservancy Board to its engineers, who have shown 
their competency for this work by the efficient manner 
in which they have performed their duties in the engi- 
neering department. Arthur E. Morgan is chief engi- 
neer, Chas. H. Paul is assistant chief engineer, and Ezra 
M. Kuhns is secretary of the Miami Conservancy District. 
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Convict Street Labor in Portsmouth, Va.—New York City Aldermen on Water Waste—Dallas Lighting Franchise— 
Schenectady Firemen Threaten Strike and Win Raise—Newark Three to One for Commission Government—U. S. 
Senators for Municipal Ownership of Capital Street Railways—Toledo’s “Community Ownership” Fran- 
chise Completed—San Francisco and Its Street Car Problems—Dallas Traction Franchise—Mu- 
nicipal Markets Urged by New York Mayors—Ohio Cities Tackle the Coal Problem— 

Municipal Coal Yards in Three Cities. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 


To Use Convicts on Street Work. 

Portsmouth, Va.—The plans of city manager Bates for 
working a chain-gang on the streets and other municipal 
work have been approved by council. City manager Bates 
reported that he had conferred with the labor organi- 
zations and had secured their approval of the project. He 
outlined the agreement between the city and the sheriff, 
whereby the board of prisoners, together with an addi- 
tional 75 per cent of same, was to be paid the sheriff while 
they were engaged on city work. He stated that the al- 
lowance for board of prisoners was as high as 35 cents per 
day per prisoner, according to the number and that the 75 
per cent additional provided for three working meals per 
day. The city, he said, was to provide for guards, convey- 
ance of the prisoners to and from the jail, and conveyance 
of the noon-day meal from the jail to the men. 





Johnstown Has Another Bridge Collapse. 

Johnstown, are going to enforce 
strictly the regulations governing loads on bridges by 
threatening fines. This action follows the recent collapse 
of the wooden approach of a footbridge, the fourth bridge 
collapse here within a year. Fifty persons narrowly escaped 
death while witnessing the departure of army draftees 
when the approach to a bridge over the Conemaugh River 
swerved to one side, hurling the onlookers over a 10-foot 
concrete wall to the river bank. Witnesses of the acci- 
dent said that between 150 and 200 persons were crowded 
on the approach to the bridge when the parade started. 
The drafted men were marched across a temporary wooden 
bridge, running parallel to the collapsed structure. When 
the line of men began moving across the temporary bridge 
the spectators on the approach ran to one side to witness 
the departure. As the weight increased on one side the 
bridge sagged, forming a chute, which sagged about six 
feet from the bridge level. When the thin railing gave 
way many were hurled over the side. A number escaped 
injury by jumping, while those who were in such a posi- 
tion that they could not leap fell over the side and over 
a high concrete wall. A number were thrown into the 
river. The beams of the structure were found to be rotten. 





Property Owner Wins Paving Litigation. 

San Jose, Cal.—After having passed through the superior 
court in San Jose, the appellate court and the supreme 
court at San Francisco, judgment has been rendered in 
favor of the defendant, S. F. Bennett, and against the plain- 
tiffs, Ransome-Crummey company, in the long paving liti- 
gation. Proceedings to pave West Santa Clara street were 
started August 21, 1911, and the work, which included 
about 50 feet of frontage, was finished in July, 1912. Ran- 
some-Crummey company was the contractor, and S. F. 
Bennett was the property owner who refused to pay for 
the work. It appears that Bennett laid a concrete foun- 
dation at his own expense, and that this piece of work 
was inspected and approved by the city authorities. In 
fact, engineers asserted that the foundation laid by Ben- 
nett was superior in quality to that usually laid by paving 
companies. The trouble came, however, when Bennett at- 
tempted to contract with some company to put an asphalt 
surface on his work. This he was unable to do. The city, 
after due consideration of the matter, then advertised for 
bids covering not only the surface, but also the concrete 





































foundation, already laid by Bennett. Ransome-Crummey 
company, upon commencing the work, had to break up 
and dig out the foundation already in place, in compliance 
with the city bids. The defendant found that the work 
might be done by private contract for 16 cents a foot, he 
stated, and as Ransome-Crummey charged 45 cents a foot, 
according to his contention, he withheld payment. Before 
superior judge J. R. Welch the defendant stated that the 
work was not sufficiently described and the boundaries 
not clearly enough defined in the contracts. Secondly he 
claimed that the street had been accepted by the city in 
1889, when it was macadamized. Thirdly Bennett stated 
that the city charter requires that bonds for street work 
must be either by individual sureties owning real estate 
or by a California corporation, asserting that the bond 
involved was given by a “foreign corporation,” namely, the 
“Guarantee and Surety Company” of New York. Judge 
Welch in the trial court decided the case in favor of Ben- 
nett. The case was appealed to the appellate court at San 
Francisco, where it was reviewed by judge John E. Rich- 
ards. He affirmed judge Welch’s judgment in all points. 
The supreme court then granted Ransome-Crummey a 
hearing, and the case was argued in January, and again de- 
cided September 13, 1917, in favor of the defendant. The 
supreme bench held that in view of the repeal of section 20 
of the Vrooman act, which provided for the acceptance of 
streets by the city and authorized the city to collect the 
cost of new improvements from property owners, the case 
was in favor of the plaintiff, but that on the other hand, 
the decided failure to give the bonds required by the San 
Jose charter rendered the entire proceedings void, making 
it impossible for the company to collect for the work. 








SEWERAGE AND SANITATION 





To Vote on $500,000 Bonds for Sewers. 


Johnstown, Pa.—At the November election the city will 
vote on the proposed $775,000 bond issue which will include 
$75,000 for the construction of a garbage disposal plant, 
$200,000 for the improvement of a number of streets and 
$530,000 for the construction of sanitary sewers and a dis- 
posal plant. The city administration is backing the pro- 
posed issue vigorously and is carrying on a campaign of 
education in the newspapers to point out the advantages 
to be expected from the proposed improvements. Mayor 
Franke, in a recent statement, said: “The bond issue of 
$500,000 for sanitary sewers is for 15 and 30 years. That for 
street improvement is for 10 and 15 years. The issue for 
a garbage disposal plant is for a period of five years. In 
constructing a sanitary sewer system, Johnstown is making 
a practically permanent improvement. The life of the 
sewers will be far more than the 30-year term set for pay- 
ing off the bond issue. After the first 15 years, the sewage 
disposal plant will require the expenditure of a certain 
sum each year for the upkeep and maintenance. For this 
reason, half the issue is to mature in 15 years, and for 
the remaining 15 years of the issue the taxpayers will pay 
only on one-half the issue, so that the cost of upkeep will 
not be felt. Street paving, on the other hand, is not abso- 
lutely a permanent improvement. Streets will last from 10 
to 30 years, depending upon the original construction and 
traffic conditions. The grading and drainage are perma- 
nent, and the foundation, or base, of an improved street 
is practically permanent. After 15 years, generally speak- 
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ing, it is probable that a certain percentage of the streets 
to be improved will again require improvement. Therefore 
the term of the bonds is set for this length of time. The 
cost is spread out over the term of usefulness, insofar as 
it is possible. In connection with the garbage disposal 
plant, the same rule applies. The plant is practically a per- 
manent improvement. But after five years of continuous 
use of expenditure of a certain sum will be required each 
year to keep the plant operating at 100 per cent efficiency. 
When that time arrives, the original cost will have been 
paid entirely. Johnstown has been ordered by the state 
department of health to install a modern system of sewage 
disposal. Work on this system has already been started. 
The contract has already been let for the construction of 
a portion of the main sewer, and the sewers have been laid 
on all streets that have been paved since the plans for the 
sanitary sewer system were complete. 

“The $500,000 bond issue that we ask the people to ap- 
prove is for the continuation of the work that has already 
been started. Very little of the system has been built. 
Most of the main sewer, and most of the smaller sewers 
draining into it, are still to be constructed. The disposal 
plant is still to be built. It is necessary that the city have 
a sanitary sewer fund available at all times. When a street 
is to be paved the sewers are laid first, in all cases. This 
eliminates the necessity of tearing up the thoroughfare 
later on, for the laying of sewers. With money on hand for 
this express purpose, we can, when the petition of property 
owners on any thoroughfare is presented, asking for its 
paving under the foot-front plan, first install sewers, then 
do the paving. A sanitary sewer fund is necessary. It 
must be created either through a bond issue, distributing 
the cost over a period of years, or through direct assess- 
ment, which means that the burden of constructing the 
sewers is borne at one time. The former we believe to 
be the wiser plan.” 

Sewage Pumping Station Collapses. 

Burlington, N. J.—The town has been left without a 
sewage pumping plant. Undermined by shifting sand, the 
new city pumping station in Sluice road collapsed recently 
in the middle of the night, putting the entire drainage sys- 
tem out of commission. Samuel Briggs, superintendent of 
the plant, was awakened as the structure began to topple, 
but got out safely. Unable to get help by telephone, he 
turned in a fire alarm that brought the city department to 
the lonely spot. The new building was erected this year 
of concrete and brick. It stood on the edge of a high flood 
protection embankment. The weight of the building, with 
its heavy electrical motors and pumps, is thought to have 
caused the collapse. As the building fell it carried away a 
big section of the embankment, and incoming tides have 
washed a fifty-foot break in the bank. The loss to the 
city probably will reach $75,000. 


WATER SUPPLY 


New York Aldermen Will Not Prevent Waste. 

New York, N. Y.—Commissioner William Williams of 
the department of water supply, gas and electricity 
recently sent a communication to the board of alder- 
men asking it to pass an ordinance designed to pre- 
vent water waste. He asked the board to amend the 
code of ordinances through the insertion of the following 
section: “Willful waste of water prohibited. No person 
shall open, hold, open or fasten open, or damage or tam- 
per with any piping or water fixtures connected with the 
municipal water supply or with the public water supply, 
within The City of New York, of any private water com- 
pany, or cause any such piping or water fixtures to be 
opened, or held or fastened open, or damaged or tam- 
pered with, for the purpose of wasting water or interfer- 
ing with the supply of water to other persons, or of de- 
frauding or injuring the city or any private water com- 
pany or any person responsible for the payment of water 
rates or water rents pertaining to the water so wasted. 
Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not more than $25, or by imprisonment for ‘not-ex- 
ceeding 30 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 
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In his letter the commission said: “This ordinance is the 
outgrowth of a condition, the existence of which has been 
frequently asserted by owners of multiple family dwell- 
ings, particularly in connection with the discussion of the 
extension of the meter system. Where meters are not in- 
stalled the effect of the willful waste of water for the pur- 
pose of depriving fellow tenants of a supply, or for any 
other purpose, is to injure and defraud the city. Where 
meters are installed the effect of such action is to injure 
and defraud the city. Where meters are installed the ef- 
fect of such action is to injure and defraud the property 
owner, who is responsible for the payment of the water 
bills. In either case it is appropriate that the acts re- 
ferred to should be made a punishable offense. The ef- 
fect of the proposed ordinance as drafted would not be te 
curtail in any respect the use of water for legitimate pur- 
poses, but would merely reach those cases, if any, where 
persons cause water to be wasted with a wrongful intent.” 
The committee on general welfare of the board reported 
that the commissioner’s request be rejected because the 
ordinance “is entirely too drastic and it would be en- 
tirely impossible to enforce.” The committee’s report 
was accepted. 


City Sued for Water Diversion. 

Livingston, Mont.—The Monidah Trust, successors to the 
Livingston Water company, has brought suit against the 
city of Livingston seeking to recover $250,000 for alleged 
damages to the company’s water supply in the Yellow- 
stone river. It is charged that the water supply was crip- 
pled when the city built a wing dam in the river above the 
plant to divert the water into another channel in order to 
protect the city in time of high water. The city is al- 
ready defendant in a suit brought to recover $150,000 
claimed to be due the water company for hydrant rental. 


Commission Cannot Make Rates for Municipal Plant. 

Dallas, Ore—Holding that the public service commission 
has no jurisdiction over the water plant of Dallas, the su- 
preme court at Salem, in an opinion written by justice 
Bean, reversed circuit judge Kelley, of this district, in the 
case of H. V. Gates vs. the Public Service Commission. Mr. 
Gates constructed the plant for the city, and holds a lease 
upon it. Complaining against the rates exacted, the city 
of Dallas asked the commission to reduce them, and it 
issued an order reducing the rates. Gates appealed from 
the order, and the court held that, in contemplation of the 
public utility law, the water plant is owned by the city 
and subject to regulation by the city only, not by the pub- 
lic service commission. 


Boroughs Lose Water Suit. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The Supreme Court at Philadelphia has 
reversed the Public Service Commission in the Pittsburgh 
suburban suits against the Ohio Valley Water Company, 
appellant. The decision is against the residents and prop- 
erty-holders of Ben Avan Borough, McKees Rocks Bor- 
ough, Bellevue Borough, Avalon Borough, Stowe township, 
West View Borough and an individual suit of W. B. Daw- 
son. In closing his opinion Judge Kephart said: “In fixing 
a schedule of rates that would produce a return on plant 
value mentioned in going cost, three ways have been sug- 
gested by the authorities: First—to make the rates so high 
that these items in dispute would be returned to the in- 
vestors from the first year of the business. This, it is 
readily seen would cause a prohibitive rate to be fixed. 
Second—to distribute the cost over a given number of years 
and gradually amorize it. While fairer to the public than 
the first proposition, it is not as satisfactory as the third 
one, which seems to be adopted by most of the authorities. 
Third—to treat these costs or values, as well as the other 
items of plant value, as a capital charge for the purpose of 
fixing a fair rate to the public. These questions must be 
determined from the principles of sound business, with an 
equal appreciation of public interest. It may be that fu- 
ture business from the schedule of rates now fixed may de- 
mand further regulation, the increase of business having 
such tendency. This is one of the consequences that follow 
adjustment of rates. So, too, if it is made apparent to the 
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commission that items of value have been omitted from 
the testimony, the commission, under its broad powers, 
may cause such action to be taken that will permit a return 
thereon.” The commission is directed to re-form its valua- 
tion in accordance with the opinion, and upon such valua- 
tion it shall fix a schedule of rates which shall cover 
the expenses, depreciation and the return percentage 
as found by the commission to be fair. The commis- 
sion committed no error in the value fixed for the Belle- 
vue and Stowe township reservoirs, but the Neville 
Island property presented a much more difficult prop- 
osition. There the theory of Federal permission to sink 
wells, advanced to reduce the appellant’s property, judge 
Kephart said, could not be sustained. 


STREET LIGHTING AND POWER 


New Lighting Franchise in Dallas. 


Dallas, Tex.—J. F. Strickland has formally accepted the 
lighting franchise finally agreed to by the city commission 
following a favorable vote at the recent referendum. Strick- 
land at once announced a three-cent reduction from the 
former ten-cent rate, effective Oct. 1. Under the terms of 
the franchise the reduction did not have to become effective 
until Nov. 1. At the same time the new Hobson street car 
franchise goes into operation. In the light plant franchise, 
the new company agrees to expend the sum of $2,000,000 in 
altering, reconstructing and rearranging and improving 
the distributing system, power plants and properties and 
in making additions and extensions, and the city shall re- 
ceive $250,000 damages for failure to comply with the agree- 
ment. The reduction in the light rate also is on a graduated 
scale, and there will be an immediate reduction of three 
cents per kilowatt hour. The schedule of rates is as fol- 
lows: 


Light Rates— 
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Power Rates— 
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In compliance with this and the car franchise the 
city commission appointed Morris N. Baker supervisor of 
public utilities so that the city will keep in close contact 
with all the details of operation of the new companies. 
The supervisor is appointed by the mayor and city com- 
mission each year, and he may be removed at any time, 
with or without cause. The ordinance also provides for a 
staff of assistants. The supervisor and his assistants will 
have offices in the Terminal building, probably on the 
same floor with the offices of the lighting and traction com- 
panies. The supervisor will receive a salary of $6,000 per 
year. The ordinance requires monthly reports in writing 
as to earnings, operating expenses and finances of each 
public utility corporation holding franchises. The super- 
visor also is required to give an itemized account of the 
expenditures of his office. He is required to give $10,000 
bond, and is empowered to appoint necessary assistants. 
Sppervisor Baker has been vice-president of the city park 
board for a number of years. 


Ask “Readiness-to-Serve” Charge. 


Seattle, Wash—The Seattle Lighting company, which 
supplies the city with gas, has filed with the state public 
service commission at Olympia a new tariff, to take effect 
on October 31, that has what is a comparatively new 
charge for this state, “a ready-to-serve” charge of 25 cents. 
This mean that when the connection is made the patron 
must pay 25 cents a month in addition to the regular 
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charge. The new tariff schedule also reduces the rebate 
of 25 cents per 1,000 for gas, when bills are paid prior to 
the 10th of the month, to 10 cents. These two changes are 
expected to increase the revenue of the company about 
$200,000 a year. H. R. Clise, general counsel for the com- 
pany, gave out the following statement regarding the com- 
pany’s move to increase its revenue: “At the conclusion 
of an investigation covering a period of nearly a year, the 
public service commission of this state, on August 1, 1913, 
valued the property of the Seattle Lighting Company and 
found that its earnings were less than 3 per cent upon that 
valuation. The difference between what material and sup- 
plies cost August 1, 1913, and August 1, 1917, is well illus- 
trated by the difference in the cost of mains and service 
pipe. Four-inch cast iron mains cost, August 1, 1913, $34 
a ton, and on August 1, 1917, $72 a ton; three-quarter-inch 
galvanized iron service pipe then cost 7% cents a foot, 
now costs 10% cents a foot. The high cost of living has 
affected our employes just the same as every one else, and 
we feel that the employes of public service utilities should 
have a reasonable increase in their wages to meet this in- 
creased cost of living and also the same favorable working 
hour conditions as other employes of the public and of 
other corporations. To further illustrate the necessity for 
this increase we will disregard the very heavy increase in 
prices between August 1, 1914, and August 1, 1916, and only 
make a few comparisons of the increases occuring be- 
tween August 1, 1916, and August 1, 1917, in four particu- 
lars. The increased cost in oil per month is approximately 
$5,000; in coal per month, approximately, $4,000; in labor 
per month, approximately, $9,500; in taxes per month ap- 
proximately, $1,500. To these should be added per month 
several thousand dollars occasioned by the increased cost 
of the very many other supplies, without mentioning the 
increased cost of mains and service pipe a large company 
is compelled to use. The change in the schedule of gas 
prices filed with the commission will not yield nearly the 
amount of the four items above mentioned. Only two 
changes are made. The first is the elimination of the 
minimum charge, and substituting a ready-to-serve charge 
therefor. This charge has been recognized by the different 
public service commissions throughout the United States 
as fair and reasonable. The particular method in which 
this company is applying it is already used in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Louisiana and other states.” 


Contract Ends Long Controversy. 

‘Elmira, N. Y—Following a number of conferences between 
engineers and officers representing the Potter Gas Com- 
pany and the Elmira water, light and railroad company and 
Frederick W. Ballard, of Cleveland, the city’s expert, an 
agreement has been reached which ends the long and 
bitter triangular controversy over rates and supply of gas. 
According to the agreement the Elmira company will re- 
ceive the gas at the city line and pay the Potter com- 
pany for the gas furnished by it which shall pass through 
the meters of the Potter company at the city line at the 
rate of 26.6 cents per thousand cubic feet until 500,000,000 
cubic feet of gas shall have been furnished to the local 
concern in any one year, such year to be computed from 
the date the rates provided for go into effect. For all gas 
in excess of this amount, received in any year, the Elmira 
company is to pay the other at the rate of 32.16 cents per 
thousand cubic feet and these prices are to continue re- 
gardless of any orders of the public service commission af- 
fecting rates to consumers in the city. The Potter com- 
pany agrees to use its utmost efforts to furnish sufficient 
gas at a sufficient pressure to take care of the needs of the 
local company to render satisfactory service to its domes- 
tic customers and, so far as it legally can, at all times to 
discontinue service and to take on no additional service, 
to commercial users of gas when and where such service 
interferes with its ability to enable the distributing com- 
pany to render satisfactory service to its domestic custom- 
ers. It is mutually agreed that this agreement shall go into 
effect when the local company shall have the legal right to 
charge its customers at the net rate of 52.5 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. At such times as the Elmira company 
complete and have in operation a gas holder of 500,000 
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cubic feet capacity, in addition to the holders already in- 
stalled, it shall have the right to charge its customers at 
the net rate of 57.5 cents per thousand cubic feet unless 
such rates shall be changed by the public service commis- 
sion. In any rate contest before the public service com- 
mission it is agreed that the prices herein provided to be 
paid to the Potter company be the basis of the cost of the 
gas to the Elmira company. The latter is to have access 
to and the right to test the meters of the other at any time 
that it shall see fit in the presence of a representative of 
the Potter company. 








FIRE AND POLICE 





Firemen Win Increase by Threatened Strike. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Mayor George R. Lunn was called 
back from Washington to act on the threatened strike of 
the fire department for more pay promised them. After 
a number of conferences the firemen agreed to stay at 
work and the city officials granted an increase, the General 
Electric Company, whose big plant is located in the city, 
agreeing to furnish the necessary funds for the two re- 
maining months of the year. The firemen put their case 
before the city in paid newspaper advertisements. They 
showed that the $150 a year increase for all ranks prom- 
ised them in June, 1916, had dwindled to $50 a year in the 
budget. They showed how the increased cost of living 
affected them and compared their salaries with those of 
firemen in other cities. Under the heading, “Things to 
Remember,” in the advertisement, they said: “l. The 
fire department is composed of mechanics of all crafts 
who could demand much larger wages were they to leave 
the employ of the city. 2. Fiiemen should be paid salaries 
to conform with conditions and wages with local indus- 
tries. 3. Do you know that the maintenance cost of the 
Schenectady Fire Department (exclusive of salaries) is 
but one-half that of Troy, one-third that of Utica and only 
one-eighth that of Albany? 4. The General Electric Co. 
has paid bonuses as well as increased the pay of their 
employes, while firemen have received less than 5 per cent 
since March, 1913. 5. Some of our firemen receive but $16 
per week and have to support families. We are asking for 
an increase of $2.40 per week. 6. We offered to forfeit our 
vacations this year and be given the vacation money in- 
stead. This was not granted. 7. The charge that politics 
actuated the firemen in their endeavor to secure livable 
wages is not consistent with their past records. We are 
asked to compromise by waiting until after election, or 
until January Ist. We fear that to do so would establish 
grounds for the charge. We take this means to thank the 
many members of the legal profession, and business men, 
who have come forth with offers to help the firemen in 
their struggle for a living wage.” 


To Vote on More Pay for Firemen and Police. 

Meridian, Miss.—A petition has been presented to the 
city council, asking for an increase in salary of members of 
the fire department to a basis commensurate with present 
increased cost of living. A similar petition is on file in 
behalf of the police. While expressing themselves as 
heartily in favor of granting thése petitions, the members 
of the council find themselves without sufficient funds. 
They will therefore put the question up to the qualified 
voters, at the same time that the ice plant bond issue ordi- 
nance is submitted. At the present the men are paid on the 
following scale: $60 per month for the first year; $65 per 
month beginning the second year; $75 per month beginning 
the third year, and thereafter the same. Each of the six 
captains get $85 per month. Thirty men will be affected 
by the proposed increase. The firemen are asking pay on 
the following scale: $80 first six months; $85 second six 
months; $90 starting the second year, and thereafter the 
same. They also ask $100 for the six captains, $110 for the 
superintendent of fire alarms, $110 for the auto machinist, 
and $120 for the assistant chief. No increase is asked for 
the chief, whose compensation is $150 per month. While 
asking nothing for himself, chief Powell believes his men 
are justified in their position. He points out that the pay 
of the firemen has. remained stationary for seven years, 
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while everything has advanced. The men pay for their 
own uniform suits and caps, their rubber coats, pants, caps, 
boots and hats, and their wool shirts, besides the necessary 
extra heavy clothing for night work and bad weather. 
Chief Powell says that if a man has to buy a complete 
new outfit, as some must probably do, he cannot get one 
for less than $50. The men say that Meridian must pay 
more in order to hold together an efficient trained force 
of men. The city of Birmingham has made it a custom to 
recruit its fire deparment from Meridian. Nine former 
members of the local department have gone there from 
time to time. One of them is now a captain, and one has 
in turn gone from there to become chief of the St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., fire department. The plan is to submit to the 
voters an ordinance calling for one-mill special levy. The 
ballots will provide that one-half of this is to be applied 
for paying increased salaries in the police department, and 
one-half mill in the fire department, so that the voter may 
express his exact preference on each proposition. The 
extra levy necessary must be approved by two-thirds of 
the voters in the election. 


Big Stcckyards Fire. 

Kansas City, Mo—Reports that the fire which destroyed 
more than half of the Kansas City stockyards and resulted 
in the destruction of many thousands of cattle and 3,000 
hogs, was of incendiary origin persist although discredited 
by officials of the corporation owning the yards. The loss 
is approximately $750,000. J. F. Marvin, fire warden, and 
John Egner, chief of the fire department, both believe the 
fire was set, but declare that the area is so devastated 
that no indications of an incendiary origin could have 
escaped the flames. F. J. Bishop, lieutenant of the first 
fire company to arrive at the yards after the alarm, said 
three fires were burning fully 2,000 yards apart. George B. 
Collett, general manager of the stockyards, declared he 
believed the fire resulted from natural causes, and that, the 
wind had blown sparks from the first fire, starting the 
other two blazes. Private detectives are investigating the 
rumors of incendiarism. The Kansas City stockyards 
were considered the second largest in the country. The 
fire raged for two hours. There were 47,000 cattle in the 
yards and it was possible to liberate most of them. Some 
of the cattle liberated reached the downtown sections of 
both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan. 


Wind Saves Town from Destruction. 


Homer City, Pa—The change in the course of a severe 
windstorm is probably all that saved the central part of 
this town from complete destruction in a fire which did 
more than $30,000 worth of damage. The blaze originated 
in the basement of a large store in one of the most 
thickly built sections of town. The fire had gained much 
headway before it was discovered after ten at night. The 
wind was high and the sparks were blown for a great 
distance. The store burned rapidly. It was a large frame 
structure, well stocked and within a few minutes after the 
fire alarm had been given the entire structure was envel- 
oped in flames. The town officials telephoned to Indiana 
and to Blairsville for aid. Fire apparatus from both of 
these towns were sent immediately. In the meantime a 
bucket brigade 500 feet long carried water from sur- 
rounding wells and poured it on the rapidly-spreading 
flames. The efforts were futile, however, and the fire was 
raging when the course of the wind drove the flames into 
an open space in a direction opposite to the nearest build- 
ings. The fire had almost burned itself out when assist- 
ance came from Indiana and Blairsville. 


Colored District Swept By Fire. 

Berkley, Va—Nearly one-half of the colored section, just 
across the city limits of Norfolk, known in years past as 
“Bloodthirsty,” totaling 55 buildings, was ravaged by fire, 
entailing a loss of $35,000. The blaze started in early morn- 
ing in a vacant colored tenement. Forty-seven families 
were made homeless. Sparks were carried by the high 
winds two and three blocks, and fires sprang up in every 
direction, which accounted for the loss being so great. 
The spread of the fire was so rapid, and because everybody 
in the community was fast asleep, the fire scattering: in 
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many directions and catching in the shingle roofs, there 
was very little time for saving household effects. The fire 
was a spectacular one and could be seen for miles, and, 
notwithstanding the early hour of the morning, hundreds 
gathered from all parts of the town and the county. The 
buildings were of frame construction and most of them 
had shingle roofs. A church and three stores were among 
the large losses. During the fire the Virginia Railway and 
Power Company’s viaduct caught several times, but only 
the cross-ties burned slightly. The fire was put out by the 
firemen and the cars were able to resume trips next morn- 
ing. The South Norfolk volunteer department, with par- 
tial equipment for fighting fires, realizing inability to cope 
with the situation, called on Norfolk for aid, and the Berk- 
ley company and No. 1 company of Norfolk proper re- 
sponded. But for the aid that the city rendered the colored 
section would have been wiped out entirely. The freak- 
ish way in which the fire was working had the firemen at 
a disadvantage. The fire burned off the largest area ever 
before burned in the history of Berkley. This section in 
years past has been noted for its fires, and a number of 
buildings have been burned out. 


GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE 


Charter Amendment Turned Down. 

Rome, Ga.—The citizens disapproved an amendment to 
the city charter, which was passed by the state legislature, 
by a vote of 644 to 300. The qualifications necessary for 
voters were not clearly defined and many are still being 
challenged—1,424 being the total number registered. The 
proposed amendment would have meant the election of 
commissioners by wards instead of at large. The cam- 
paign before election was marked by vituperative adver- 
tising in the newspapers. 

Special Tax Levy Defeated. 


Charleston, W. Va.—By a vote of three to one the special 
levy proposed by Mayor MacQueen to pay for needed 
improvements, was defeated. L. S. Echols, of the state tax 
commission, had declared before election that even should 
the levy be approved by the voters it would be illegal, 
because the council had acted illegally in calling for an 
additional levy after the budget had been approved. The 
levy was to be used for substations and an alarm system 
for the fire department, increased salaries and to meet 
necessary expenses. 

Newark Votes for Commission Form. 

Newark, N. J.—Although held under unfavorable condi- 
tions, the special election resulted in the approval by the 
voters of the adoption of the Walsh act by a splendid 
vote of 19,069 to 6,053. The majority was 13,016, the total 
was 25,122 and the affirmative vote 1,784 more than neces- 
sary. After Nov. 20, the mayor, the common council, the 
board of works and all other boards and commissions, 
will be replaced by five commissioners. With the excep- 
tion of those protected by the civil service, all officials 
major and minor, will go out of office, and the city charter 
of 1857 be superseded. The change in favor of commission 
form carried in every one of the sixteen wards and only 
nine election precincts, out of 202, gave opposing majori- 
ties. Four of these precincts were in the third “ward, 
where socialist sentiment, which opposed the new form, 
is particularly strong. Mayor Raymond opposed the 
Walsh act. The board of trade and other commercial and 
civic organizations carried on a vigorous campaign in 
favor of commission form. The new commissioners will 
be elected Nov. 13 and already nearly a hundred can- 
didates have filed intentions to run for the office of 
commissioner. The commissioners will be elected under 
the preferential system of voting, which eliminates the 
need for a primary. On the ballot which will be used, 
voters may indicate five first choice and five second, third 
or other preferences among the nominees. The commis- 
sioners will be elected to serve until the third Tuesday of 
May, 1921, after which they will be chosen for terms of 
four years. The salary of the commissioners will be $5,000 
a year, except in the case of the mayor, who will receive 
$5,500. The office of mayor, as now constituted, with its 
salary of $10,000 a year, will be abolished. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


Investigators Urge Municipal Ownership of Capital Cars. 


Washington, D. C—Government ownership of the street 
railways of the District of Columbia or government con- 
trol through a strong public utilities commission is the 
most important feature of the report on the recent street 
car strikes laid before the Senate before adjournment. 
Of the committee appointed to investigate, Senators Pitt- 
man, Johnson and Jones report, the two first named 
reporting together. Both reports vigorously assail the 
company and its president, Clarence P. King, for causing 
the strike. The senators say that the company should 
have “understood present-day social economics” and 
agreed to collective bargaining and recognition of the 
union. The report goes into great detail concerning the 
events of the strike and testimony on the subject and dis- 
cusses possibilities for preventing recurrence of strikes. 
Senator Pittman recommends in his conclusion: “The 
creation of an individual public utilities commission with 
enlarged powers to regulate and control the public utili- 
ties of the District and examine into and supervise the 
relations between such public utility employers and em- 
ployes and pass upon grievances and disputes that may 
arise between them. The advisability and practicability 
of the consolidation of the two street railway companies 
operating in the District should be carefully investigated 
and finally the question of government .ownership and 
operation of these public utilities should be fully con- 
sidered.” Senator Johnson says: “Personally, I am of 
the opinion that government ownership and operation of 
the electric railways of the District of Columbia is wise 
and desirable, and I recommend that such action be taken. 
I have not had an opportunity to investigate the question 
of the consolidation of the two lines, and therefore am 
not prepared to express an opinion upon the desirability 
or undesirability of this proposition.” Senator Jones says: 
“My personal views are very favorable toward govern- 
ment or municipal ownership and operation of street rail- 
ways, but I have not given the conditions in the District 
of Columbia sufficient study to feel justified in joining in 
a specific recommendation to that effect. I do believe that 
efficiency of service and economy of operation would be 
served by the consolidation of the two lines now operating 
in the District, and a just and equitable basis for such 
consolidation can be worked out. I recommend that this 
be done.” 





“Community Ownership” Franchise Plan. 


Toledo, O.—After more than thirteen months of draft- 
ing, conferences and discussions the city and the street 
railway company have decided upon the terms under which 
the company will receive its franchise. The main features 
of the plan as agreed to by mayor Milroy’s street railway 
commission and Henry L. Doherty of the Toledo Railways 
and Light Company are as follows: Provision for local 
ownership of the street railway; provision for strict city 
control of service; provision for municipal purchase on an 
instalment basis under a leasing arrangement; a guaranty 
of the city’s right to purchase by condemnation or by 
agreement on a valuation basis, and a scale of fare 
measured by the cost of the service rendered. The agree- 
ment provides for the organization of a community com- 
pany, which will own the property. The intention is that 
local people shall buy the stock of this company and later 
on it is expected that the city will take over the road on 
the instalment plan under a leasing arrangement. The 
grant is to extend for twenty-five years. If at the end of 
ten years the city has not taken over the property or the 
grant has not been renewed an amortization fund may be 
established for the retirement of the stock at the end of 
the franchise term. Not to exceed one-half of one per 
cent of the capital value is to be paid into this fund 
monthly and the total amount to be raised in the fifteen 
years is not to exceed 75 per cent of the capital value. 
This is similar to a sinking fund and will be paid into the 
hands of trustees. Holders of stock in the community 
company will be paid six per cent on their investment. 
In the event the city takes over the property they will 
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receive six per cent premium over par value for their stock. 
After five years the city may purchase the property by 
the payment of 25 per cent of the purchase price, which 
is to be found by making a physical examination of the 
property. It is provided that a fund to apply on this 
payment may be accumulated from excess receipts and 
from any other sources. The rate of fare is to be based 
upon cost of operation, including interest and dividends. 
A sliding scale will be adopted to take care of varying 
business conditions. It is presumed that this will be 
patterned after the plan followed in Cleveland, although 
the figures may not be the same. The city council is to 
have full control of the service. All questions upon which 
any agreement cannot be reached are to be submitted to 
arbitration. The award of the arbitrators will be enforced 
by withholding one-sixth of the dividends until the com- 
pany has complied with the findings of the arbitrators. 
The new grant must now be submitted to a referendum vote 
If the measure is approved the community company will 
be organized.. Stock in the new company will be sold on 
the instalment plan. The members of the commission 
expect that the stock will be taken readily. Ten thousand 
copies of the tentative draft are to be printed at Doherty's 
expense. They will be supplied to the Central Labor 
Union, Commrce Club, civic organizations, to the city 
clerk, and to other mediums of distribution. 


e Safety Commission Ends Car Strike. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—After a short strike, which tied 
up the street car systems of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
the men have returned to work according to terms ordered 
by the state public safety commission. The car men had 
demanded reinstatement of fifty-seven men who had been 
discharged and recognition of the union. The commission, 
in its orders, declared that the issue of “unionism or non- 
unionism should not during the war be involved,” and 
ordered that the company reinstate the discharged men 
and to investigate reasons for their dismissal. The men 
returned to work, and after investigation forty-four of 
the fifty-seven were reinstated permanently, while of the 
thirteen others a number had either resigned of their own 
accord or had been discharged on sufficient grounds. Riot- 
ing marked the beginning of the strike in St. Paul. 


Street Car Situation in San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cal—The street car strike still continues 
officially, althought many men have returned to work, the 
men voting almost unanimously against stopping the fight. 
Meanwhile further steps are being taken towards the pur- 
chase of the system by the city. Valuation of the com- 
pany’s property has already begun, conferences having been 
held by engineers representing both parties. The state 
railroad commission is also making a valuation, and both 
these valuations will be presented to the voters when the 
purchase is to be decided upon at an election. Meanwhile 
the municipal street railway has been reaping a harvest. 
The total earnings for September reached the highest 
point in the history of the system. During the exposition, 
when thousands of visitors were in the city, the lines had, 
in August, 1915, earnings of $236,935. With the aid of the 
Church Street line, which has since been built, the munici- 
pal system last month earned a total of $313,125, or an 
increase of $76,189. Each day during the strike thousands 
of dollars have been diverted to the earnings of the 
municipal lines. It began the first day with a few hundred 
dollars. After the strike had been in operation for a 
week the earnings began to climb at the rate of between 
$2,000 and $3,000 a day, until they reached, on occasions, 
points as high as $5,000 over the same day of the preced- 
ing year. While a very large part of the earnings is offset 
by heavy expenses, and it cannot be expected that the 
extra earnings are all profits, it is stated by assistant 
superintendent Fred Boeken that at the present rate, if 
the strike lasts a few weeks longer, between $200,000 and 
$250,000 will be added to the surplus of the system. The 
Parkside extension of the Twin Peaks tunnel transporta- 
tion system is to be built, mayor Rolph having signed 
the ordinance providing for construction of more munici- 
pal railroad tracks. This followed the unanimous passage 
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of the ordinance by the board of supervisors. The ordi- 
nance authorizes the board of public works to prepzre 
plans and specifications and contract for necessary 
materials for construction of the line, which will tap the 
Parkside and southerly section of the Sunset district. The 
forces of city engineer M. M. O’Shaughnessy are proceed- 
ing with the plans and specifications immediately. Finances 
for the prosecution of the enterprise have been provided 
for. The supervisors have set aside $90,000, the estimated 
cost of the contract, from the funds of the municipal 
railroad. Meanwhile the United States Railroads has 
filed with the board of supervisors claims for damages 
from the city amounting to $856,250, based on the city’s 
action in paralleling the tracks of the United States Rail- 
roads on Market street from Van Ness avenue to Church 
street. The claim is divided into three items—deprecia- 
tion of value of franchise, $700,000; loss by excavation, 
$25,000, and loss of revenue at $750 a month to 1929, 
$131,250. This is the second step to be taken by the com- 
pany in protecting its claim to an exclusive right to operate 
cars on Market street, the first having been the suit for 
an injunction to prevent the construction of parallel lines 
by the city. This injunction was denied by federal judge 
Hunt, and is now on appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

eligemin 6, . —s 

Street Car Service Abandoned. 


Bristol, Va.—Street car service has been suspended per- 
manently by the Bristol Traction Company. Officials of 
the company say the property of the company will be sold 
for junk as soon as a buyer is found. Service on the line 
was abandoned after the receipt of a court confirmation 
of the recent sale of ‘the company to the bondholders. 
The regular schedule of the Holston Valley line will be 
maintained as before, say the officials of the company. 
The tracks and wire owned by the company will be. re- 
moved immediately and offered for sale. Seven or eight 
cars will also be sold. 


New Traction Franchise in Dallas. 


Dallas, Tex—C. W. Hobson has formally accepted the 
franchise to operate street railways which was recently 
approved by the voters. The price of street car tickets 
were immediately reduced to 22 tickets for $1. In filing 
his acceptance, Mr. Hobson did so with the understanding 
that he is to carry out immediately one of the three de- 
mands of the franchise—the spending of $1,000,000 in alter- 
ing, reconstructing, rearranging and improving the street 
railway properties and making additions and extensions. 
The other two provisions—the building of two interurban 
lines, the first within six months after operations under 
the new franchise are begun, and the second within six 
months from the time the gross earnings from the railway 
properties east of the Trinity river or the gross earnings 
per mile of those properties reach certain sums stipulated 
in the franchise—he deemed impossible to accept because 
of the war “or other cause which could not reasonably 
have been anticipated” when the franchises were framed. 
He declined to accept unless the city agreed that the de- 
lay was covered by the clause in the franchise reading 
“unless prevented by war, strikes, riots, acts of God, casu- 
alty or other causes which could not reasonably have been 
anticipated.” According to the new street car rate schedule, 
the maximum rate of fare for a single continuous ride with- 
in the present limits of the city of Dallas, in one direction, 
over any route of said company, shall be 5c cash fare, uni- 
versal free transfer, and including the maximum rate the 
following schedule or scale of fares is hereby established: 

(a) Five-cent cash fare; universal free transfer. 

(b) Five-cent cash fare, six tickets for 25c; universal free 
transfer. 

(c) Four cents cash fare, 1c transfer, no rebate. 

(d) Four cents cash fare, 1c transfer, 1c rebate. 

(e) Three cents cash fare, 1c transfer, no rebate. 

(f) Three cents cash fare, 1c transfer, 1c rebate. 

(zg) Three cents cash fare, two tickets for 5c, one trans- 
a rebate. 


Three cents cash fare, two tickets for 5c, 1c trana- 
fer, 1c rebate. 
(i) Two cents cash fare, 1c transfer, no rebate. 
(j) Two cents cash fare, 1c transfer, 1c rebate. 
Each of the foregoing rates of fare when in force shall be 
the rate of fare for a continuous single ride within the pres- 
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ent limits of the city of Dallas in one direction, over any 
route of saié company, whether enumerated in Sec. 1 hereof 
or not; and when any of the foregoing rates of fare is in 
force with regard to which a ticket rate is provided the 
company shall sell, on all of its cars, at all times, reissuable 
tickets at the rate provided, each of which tickets shall 
entitle the holder to one such ride. 

At all times any passenger demanding a transfer ticket, at 
the time of paying such cash or ticket rate of fare as shall 
. then be in force, shall be entitled under the provisions of 
the rate of fare then in force as to transfers, to transfer 
from the route on which he shall have paid such fare to any 
other route of said company, except in a substantially oppo- 
site direction on a route parallel or substantially parallel 
thereto, and to ride continuously to any point upon such 
second route within the limits of the city of Dallas, provided 
he transfers to a car upon such second route within five 
minutes after leaving the car upon which he shall have paid 
fare, or to the first car of such company passing such trans- 
fer point upon such second route, and at the first point of 
intersection of said route reached by the car upon which he 
shall have paid fare. If cars upon two or more routes are 
operated regularly along the same streets, passengers who 
are able te reach their destination by one of said routes 
without transfer to another of said routes, shall board a 
car upon the route reaching such destination, and shall not 
be entitled to transfer thereto from any other route. 

The company shall not be required, however, to furnish a 
round trip for a single fare, nor to carry any passenger to 
any point upon its railway and from such point:to the vicinity 
of his starting point for a single fare; and the company 
may, subject to the approval of the Board of Commissioners, 
hereinbefore provided, make such reasonable regulations, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this ordinance, as may be 
necessary to prevent misuse of transfers. 

The company shall furnish free transportation to the po- 
licemen and firemen of the city of Dallas to the extent now 
permitted by law. Children of 12 years of age or less, and 
students of not more than 17 years of age. shall be carried 
on the company’s lines for one-half of the regular fare 
gy coma for transportation of adult persons as now required 

y law. 

Minimum charge for electric light, 50c per month. 

Minimum charge for power for continuous service, $1 per 
meter, plus 25c per horse power per month above five-horse- 
power installation. 

Minimum charge for power for emergency or break-down 
service where electric current is secured from some other 
source, 75c per horse power per month. 

All bills shall be subject to a discount of 10 per cent. if 
paid within ten days after presentation. 


The above sthedules of rates will continue in force for 
one year, and thereafter the rates shall be changed from 
time to time as follows: Whenever the amount credited 
to the interest fund, less the proportionate accrued pay- 
ments to be made therefrom shall be less than $150,000 
by the amount of $40,000, it shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the necessity of raising the rates, and ‘the 
board of commissioners shall immediately adopt a 
newer and higher schedule of rates. Whenever the bal- 
ance in the interest fund, less the proportionate accrued 
payments be made therefrom shall be more than $150,000 
by the amount of $40,000, it shall be prima facie evidence 
of the necessity of lowering the rates, and the board of 
commissioners shall immediately adopt a newer and lower 
schedule of rates. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Municipal Markets Advocated by Mayors. 


Albany, N. Y.—In a letter to the mayors of the state, 
mayor Cornelius F. Burns, of Troy, president of the State 
Mayors’ Conference, directs attention to the importance of 
each city establishing a department of markets as au- 
thorized by the farms and markets law. Several cities have 
already taken action, says Mayor Burns, among them be- 
ing New York, White Plains, Elmira and Troy. Some have 
the subject under consideration, but a number have as yet 
made no meve to help in the distribution and conservation 
of the food supply. To these Mayor Burns, in behalf of 
the conference, directs an urgent appeal for immediate and 
favorable action. “Each Empire state city must do every- 
thing it can to help the nation supply its allies with food 
and to prevent suffering at home,’ writes mayor Burns, 
“A department of markets in your city can stimulate food 
production, organize local food handling, eliminate waste 
and educate your people to reduce consumption 
where it is excessive and to substitute as largely 
as possible other foods for those which are scarce 
or are needed for our allies and the soldiers at the front. 
It can conduct locally the campaigns of the federal and 
state commissions and help these bodies to enforce their 
orders in your commynity.”. Director W. P. Capes, of the 
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state bureau of municipal information supplemented mayor 
Burns’ plea with a statement showing progress the cities 
have made during the last six months in dealing with the 
food problem: “Before the bureau began its investigation 
of public markets in American cities, 15 Empire state cities 
had one or more public markets. Now 23 are operating 
markets. The three first class cities have been operating 
markets for several years and Rochester has recently 
decided to enlarge its system by establishing curb markets. 
All of the second class cities in the state now have mar- 
kets, Utica and Binghamton having started these activ- 
ities during the summer. Of the 13 third class cities which 
1ow have markets, six began operations this summer for 
the first time. Several other cities have committees of alder- 
men and chambers of commerce investigating the subject. 
More importance has thus far been placed by the cities on 
the problem of distribution than on that of conservation 
and the comparatively small number of cities which have 
to date created departments of markets. Those who have 
studied the situation believe conservation of food is of 
vital importance now and will be for some time to come. 
The establishment of a municipal department of markets 
will provide in each city the machinery to handle both 
ends of the food problem.” 


Ohio City Officials Seize Coal. 

Columbus, O.—Acute coal shortage, followed by shutting 
down of public buildings and factories and hardship among 
consumers, recently resulted in seizure of carloads of coal 
by officials in a number of cities in Ohio. Mayor Karb, 
of this city, through Senator Pomerene, effected a partial 
suspension of the Northwest coal priority dictum, which 
threatened to shut off the only coal supply Columbus 
municipal plants have. Dr. Garfield, national fuel adminis- 


trator, agreed to modify the coal order to a certain extent. 
The George M. Jones Coal Company, Toledo, recently 


notified service director Borden that it would have to send 
all coal to the north and cut off the Columbus supply. 
The Jones Company has been the only bidder on municipal 
coal in the last three month, and with its withdrawal 
administration officials feared a serious situation would 
confront them. The shortage threatened to leave Ohio 
cities without any fire protection. The state coal clear- 
ing house operated with state fire marshal Fleming in an 
effort to get coal. 


Dayton, O.—Suddenly confronted with immediate coal 
famine the city commission sent city manager Waite to 
Washington to obtain relief from the fuel administra- 
tion. The city manager was also empowered to investigate 
the whole situation and take action. Meanwhile Gov- 
ernor Cox seized about 1,000 tons of coal at Cambridge 
and sent it to Dayton, where the city distributed it. The 
public buildings received a supply and citizens wete 
allowed one ton each at a reasonable price. The entire 
consignment was quickly sold, $6,806 being received for 
1,384 tons. 


Akron, O.—When the city water works was threatened 
with a tie-up four cars of coal were confiscated from the 
Pennsylvania yards. The railroad company placed armed 
guards to prevent further seizure. A force of Akron special 
police appeared, armed with rifles, and railroad dectec- 
tives, outnumbered, made no resistance. Three carloads 
of coal were taken for the city’s pumping station. 


Cleveland, O.—The first indication of impending short- 
age of coal for city plants was felt when no bids were 
received on the required 75,000 tons for the year’s supply 
for the water department, 200,000 tons being the total 
amount needed by the city during the coming year. Com- 
missioner of water Dusinberre said that up to November 
6 last year the city was buying slack coal at 97 cents a 
ton at the mine, while the Government fixed the price on 
this grade at $1.75. When famine suddenly struck the city. 
and hospitals, schools and other public buildings were 
left without coal, the city distributed about fifty carloads 
in.small lots,-using coal: sent by the governor: 
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Bucyrus, O.—Six 50-ton cars of coal in transit were 
confiscated by mayor E. J. Songer.. This coal was con- 
signed to lake shippers and not to private consumers. 
Each of the three dealers in Bucyrus received two cars of 
coal, which they paid for as soon as adjustments of re- 
billing were made. The coal was delivered to private con- 
sumers at $5.75 a ton. All school buildings will be changed 
from coal to gas heating. 


Shelby, O—Mayor C. E. Morris confiscated two car- 
loads of coal, and the fuel was sold to those Shelby 
families which were in immediate need at the rate of $5.50 
a ton. The car was shipped from Columbus to Sandusky 
and had been set off at Shelby by mistake. 


Washington, D. C—Mayors of cities and governors of 
states who announce that they are going to seize carloads 
of coal on the tracks and sell the fuel to the poor at cost 
are playing politics at the expense of the public, accord- 
ing to a statement by the federal fuel administrator, 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield. Not only are they volating the 
law in confiscating shipments consigned to other parties, 
but the cost of the coal is certain to be more to the con- 
sumers that it would be taken legally. Dr. Garfield said 
these officials are assuming “to exercise powers not vested 
in them.” Furthermore, he pointed out, any coal taken 
by city or state officials must be paid for at the price fixed 
in the contract for its sale, not at the price fixed for by 
the Government. If the coal was contracted for at $4.00 
prior to the time the Government fixed a price running 
from $2.25 to $2.60 in Ohio for prepared sizes, it must be 
paid for on the $4.00 basis, with perhaps an additional 
charge for damages, due to delay in delivery. On the 
other hand, if the coal is seized by the federal fuel admin- 
istrator in accordance with law and delivered to the com- 
munity needing it, the price paid is the Government price 
instead of the contract price. As a result the price to the 
consumer, even though sold at cost in both cases, is less 
if handled by the federal fuel administrator. Dr. Garfield 
said that on receipt from the proper officials of a state- 
ment naming the public institution requiring coal or the 
dealers supplying coal to domestic consumers in need, 
the amounts being specified and also the places at which 
delivery is to be made, coal will be ordered shipped 
immediately. In every case coal will be furnished at 
Government prices. 


The Annual Municipal Parade in Dallas. 

Dallas, Tex.—The fifth annual civic parade of the various 
departments and employes of the city of Dallas was held 
to celebrate the opening of the State Fair. The first divi- 
sion was headed by John W. Ryan, chief of police, who 
was chief marshal of the parade. With him was a body of 
mounted police. Next in line came a striking motor float, 
called “The Spirit of Dallas,” decorated entirely in white. 
The cadets of the high schools of Dallas in uniform, 
numbering about 200, followed and then came automobiles 
containing the governor, the mayor and other officials. 
Mrs. Eva Farley, police matron, occupied the next auto- 
mobile, and was followed by the two patrol wagons 
of the police department. Forty-eight patrolmen and 
Sergeant McKeehan made up the next section of 


the division. The fire department composed the 
first section of the next division. E. R. Naylor 
was marshal of this division. Following him came 


the car of the chief of the department, H. F. Magee. The 
automobiles of the three assistant chiefs, the superin- 
tendent of police and fire signals, the line department 
and the fuel wagon were next in line. The hose wagons 
of Companies Nos. 1 and 2 were followed by a wagon 
bearing this placard: “Dallas Has the Lowest Key Rate 
in Texas. Why?” Then came the largest motor pump 
in the department, the capacity of which is 1,500 gallons 
a minute. Another piece of equipment bore a placard 
stating that the department has 170 paid men, fourteen 
motor-drawn vehicles and. twenty-two ° horse-drawn 
vehicles. Fire company No. 3 made up the third section 
of this division and was composed of numerous horse- 
drawn pumps, hose wagons and the big Alex Sanger exten- 
sion ladder. The park board, board of health, board of 
public welfare, board of appeals, park department, play- 
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grounds department, city forester and boy scouts made 
up the remainder of the second division. The parks and 
playgrounds departments were represented by two 


attractive floats. The first consisted of an embankment. 


of ferns, palms and trailing roses in full bloom. The 
second was made up of a large number of boys and girls, 
who frequent the playgrounds of the city. At a short 
distance came the city legal department, and not far 
behind was the city auditor’s department and tke city 
secretary, with the employes of their offices. The pay- 
master, tax department, welfare department, health d: )art- 
ment, engineers’ departntent, inspection department and 
water department were next in line. The White Rock 
municipal farm ‘was represented by two floats. The first 
of these showed a prisoner caged behind bars. The next 
was a small house, with windows and comfortably fur- 
nished. The intent of the exhibit was to show the old 
way and the new way of handling city prisoners. The 
health department section included the emergency hos- 
pital ambulance and automobiles containing the nurses 
connected with the city hospital. The officials and 
employes of the engineers’ department, inspection depart- 
ment and water department were in the next section. The 
fourth division of the parade was made up of the street 
and bridge department, street cleaning department, gar- 
bage removal department, the zoo, negro auxiliary of the 
welfare department and negro employes of all depart- 
ments. The street and bridge department section included 
a large number of scrapers and other equipment. The 
street cleaning department presented a line of water 
wagons, street sweepers and other heavy equipment. A 
big motor water wagon displayed a placard saying that 
this machine does the work of twelve horse-drawn water 
wagons. There were a number of bands in the parade. 


Mayor to Do City Planning—Fires Comission. 


San Diego, Cal.—The city planning commission has been 
removed in a body by mayor Louis J. Wilde and he has 
notified the council of his action. The membership in- 
cludes H. B. Bard, a member of the council. Others on 
the commission were Julius Wangenheim, chairman; C. H. 
Bartholomew, O. W. Cotton and W. W. Whitson. Among 
his reasons for dismissing the entire body the mayor stated 
that the commission since its creation had failed and 
neglected the duties for which it was created. One was 
the planning and recommendation of buildings intended 
to better public service, one espcially being a much needed 
city hall. Another was that the commission had failed 
to prepare maps or any outline for future betterment of 
municipal conditions. The members of the new commis- 
sion were not named by the mayor. The mayor has in- 
timated that if there is any planning to do, he will do it 
himself. 


Municipalities and the Coal Problem. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The city has established a municipal 
coal yard and is selling fuel to residents at $4.30 a ton. 
The coal is being shipped regularly from the Clinch Valley 
and the Pocahontas fields. The new yard is of sufficient 
size to handle all demands. The city is charging for the 
delivery according to distance, and after discussion the 
council decided that the yard would be run so that there 
would be no profits. 


Omaha, Neb.—Following constantly rising prices charged 
by local coal dealers the city commission decided to estab- 
lish municipal coal yards, and they are now in success- 
ful operation. Coal is shipped from Montgomery County, 
Ill., and is being sold at the asphalt plant and at another 
city yard. Offices are in the city hall. The yards are 
being run on a cash basis, and efforts are made to have 
consumers buy direct from the cars. 





Portland, Ore—The council has authorized the estab- 
lishing of a municipal fuel yard. Fuel amounting to’ 50;000 
cords of cord wood and 20,000 cords of slab wood and 
10,000 tons of coal are to be offered first, when shortage 
makes it necessary at the beginning of next year. Ivan 
Hanson is acting as special investigator for the city, amd 
it is proposed to invest about $65,000 to begin with. 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





Calendar of Meetings. 


Oct. 28-30.—TEXAS CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE. Annual conventior, 
Houston, Texas. 

Nov. 13.—NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIA- 
TION. Annual conference, Atlanta, Ga. 
_Secretary, Fred R. Fairchild, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 14-16.—FIRE MARSHALS ASSO- 
CIATION OF NORTH AMERICA. An- 
nual convention, New Orleans, La. Sec- 
retary, W. M. Campbell, New Orleans, 
La. 

Nov. 15-16—ASSOCIATION OF UR- 
BAN UNIVERSITIES. Annual meeting, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Frederick B. 
Robinson, City College, New York, | a - 

Nov. 19-24.—CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. Annual meeting, Detroit, 
Mich. Secretary, W. L. Miller, City Man- 
ager, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Nov. 20-21.—ASSOCIATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENTAL RESEARCH AGENCIES. 
Third annnal meeting, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, C. O. Dustin, Statistical Bu- 
reau, Red Cross War Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Nov. 20-23.—PLAYGROUND AND REC- 
REATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Recreation Congress. Secretary, H. S. 
Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York, 


Nov. 21-24.—NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE. Twenty-third — a 
ing, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Mich. Secre- 
are, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 North 
Ameriean Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 3,4.—NEW JERSEY STATE LEA- 
GUE OF MUNICIPALITIES. Annual con- 
vention, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, Clin- 
ton A. Swartz, Trenton, N. J. 

Jan, 15-17.—VIRGINIA GOOD ROADS 
ASSOCIATION. Seventh annual conven- 
tion, Richmond, Va. Secretary, C. 
Scott, Richmond, Va. 


Feb, 6-13.—FIRST CHICAGO CEMENT 
MACHINERY AND BUILDING SHOW. 
Supersedes annual Chicago Cement Show. 
Held at the Coliseum. under direction of 
the National Exhibition Co. 


March 17-24.—PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS ON CHILD WELFARE, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Secretary, Edward N. 
Clopper, 105 East 22d Street, New York, 
 E. 


California League of Municipalities. 

The twentieth annual convention of 
the California League of Municipali- 
ties was held at Santa Rosa, Septem- 
ber 24-28. The attendance was good, 
more than four hundred registering by 
the close of the second day. In addi- 
tion to the convention of the Cali- 
fornia League of Municipalities, the 
Milk and Dairy Inspectors convened 
at Santa Rosa. Professor W. B. 
Herms, in charge of rural sanitation at 
the University of California, spoke on 
“Mosquitoes, Malaria and Fleas” to 
the delegates of the convention. He 
dwelt particularly on their relation to 
the dairying industry. 

Interesting talks at the second day’s 
session included: Mark C. Cohn, Di- 
rector of the Housing Bureau, State 
Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing, explained the new housing law 
and other relative laws. Max Thelen, 
president of the California Railroad 
Commission, went into explanatory de- 
tail on grade crossing laws within the 
jurisdiction of municipalities. He said 
that it would cost more than $300,000,- 
000 to do the work in California, but 
that such a goal must ultimately be 
aimed at. He said the raising and 


lowering of difficult and hazardous 
grade crossings represents the hard- 
est problem before the Railroad Com- 
mission today. Professor M. E. Jaffa, 
of the University of California, talked 
on “Conservation vs. Economy.” 

On Wednesday morning the three 
departments of city officials, street su- 
perintendents and engineers, clerks, 
auditors and assessors and city attor- 
neys, met and elected department of- 
ficers. These resulted as follows: 


City planning—President, Thomas H. 
Reed, City Manager, San Jose; first vice- 
president, Albert Lee Stephens, Los An- 
geles; second vice-president, Miles O. 
Humphries, Fresno; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles H. Cheney, San Francisco; exec- 
utive committee—Mark C. Cohn, San 
Francisco; George A. Damon, Pasadena; 
Oscar Ford, Riverside; L. A. Handley, 
Los Angeles; A. F. Heuer, Alameda; W. 
J. Locke, San Francisco; A. S. Lavenson, 
Oakland; Dr. J. C. Meriam, Berkeley; 
Chester H. Rowell, San Francisco; C. F. 
Stearn, San Francisco; M. I. Sullivan, 
San Francisco; G. G. Whitnall, Los An- 
geles; F. C. Wheeler, Los Angeles. 

City Clerks, Auditors and Assessors— 
President, C. O. Boynton, Auditor, Long 
Beach; vice-president, Miss Elma Early, 
City Clerk and Assessor, San Mateo; sec- 
retary, D. C. Scribner, City Clerk and 
Assessor, Napa; executive committee—F. 
C. Merritt, Oakland; H. L. Moodey, San 
Diego; Herbert B. Snyder, Santa Rosa; 
Miss Donna M. Winning, Los Gatos; D. 
S. Stafford, Covina. 


State Controller John S. Chambers 
made a strong plea for the “State 
Board of Authorization and Limita- 
tion of Expenditure Law.” 

Urging that the opposition of some 
of the school people is groundless, 
Chambers explained the necessity of 
limitation of public expenditures, and 
asked that the law be sustained when 
it comes before the people on the ref- 
erendum. He said in part: 


“Because this law limited the annual 
increase in county expenditures to a 
minimum of 5 per cent., although due 
provision was made to cover emergencies 
and urgent needs and there were other 
safety valves also, certain of our school 
officials, State and local,~assumed that 
the revenues of the schools would be 
imperiled and promptly proceeded to in- 
voke the referendum. 

“T am more firmly convinced than ever 
that the laarm of the school people was 
and is without basis. The schools are 
amply protected. They will not be de- 
nied money for their proper, even gener- 
ous, support and maintenance. If they 
desire more than this, they should be 
denied, and this suspended law, if finally 
approved by the people, will make such 
denial possible. If the idea is to put 
the schools in a class by themselves, to 
give them all the money their officials 
wisely or unwisely may ask; to have no 
real supervision, no check, then the 
sooner this programme is laid before 
the taxpayers for their approval or dis- 
approval the better it will be. 


“Last year—that is, for the fiscal pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1916—the people of 
the State of California expended over 
$37,000,000 for educational purposes, or 
more than $12 per capita. 

“These are large sums, my friends, 
huge sums, and I think justify concern 
upon the part of all of us. If there is 
no waste, or little, comparatively speak- 
ing, all right; the people of California 
stand ready to continue the good work, 
and better. But if there is serious 
waste, then let it be ascertained as defi- 
nitely as may be and stopped. No part 
of our government, State or local, 
should be exempt from supervision, in- 
vestigation, correction, and, if necessary, 
reorganization. 

“The cost of government not only has 
advanced, as was logical, but it has ad- 
vanced too fast, out of proportion to 
certain other elements we must con- 
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sider, as population, wealth and income. 
So the great increase in the tax burden 
has forced the taxpayer to demand re- 
lief. And his demand is not being made 
in a whisper. He calls for the elmina- 
tion of waste, for the postponement of 
projects and development not really 
necessary now until the brakes have 
been put on, until the business of gov- 
ernment is put upon as efficient a foot- 
ing as that of private business, or as 
nearly so as can be hoped for under poli- 
tics. 

“But if the limitation of expenditures 
is a proper policy, why confine it, as 
does -this bill, to counties alone? The 
abnormal growth in the cost of govern- 
ment is not peculiar to the counties. 

“Both the State and the cities should 
be brought under limitation laws as 
well as the counties. It would require, 
however, the approval of the people, by 
the amendment of the Constitution, to 
do so. 

“For the last year the State, the 
counties and the cities expended for all 
purposes, inciuding bond interest and 
redemption, construction work and so 
on, aS well as for the maintenance of 
the governments themselves, the huge 
sum of $175,868,482.94, of which the 
State’s proportion was $36,035,889.77, the 
counties’, $74,649,396.73 and the cities’, 
$65,183,196.44. 

“Education, highways and bond inter- 
est and redemption cost in round num- 
bers, it will be noted, $81,000,000, leav- 
ing $94,000,000 that went for the mainte- 
nance of the three forms of government, 
for the care and support of penal, char- 
itable and curative institutions and for 
construction, regulative, benevolent and 
other purposes. That there is room for 
curtailment is not to be douted.” 


Addresses were also made by State 
Treasurer Friend W. Richardson and 
others. State Highway Commissioner 
C. F. Stern addressed the delegates on 
the commission’s work. 

Probably one of the most important 
features of the entire convention was 
a conference on city paving. A sym- 
posium of experiences and suggestions 
and of new paving ideas was formed 
by the street superintendents and city 
engineers that spoke. D. W. Cozard, 
of San Jose, told how the city does its 
own paving. 

The city planning department today 
adopted a resolution urging that the 
actual cost of grading and of grade 
crossings at union terminals be added 
to the investment of the railroads and 
that they be allowed a fair return on 
this cost. 

A demonstration of street construc- 
tion, scarifying, rolling and re-oiling 
of three blocks of street drew the at- 
tention of the city engineers and street 
superintendents on Saturday morning. 

Edward Rainey, secretary to Mayor 
Rolph, of San Francisco, aroused a 
great deal of enthusiasm when he told 
of the forward strides San Francisco 
has taken and is taking toward com- 
plete municipal ownership, dwelling in 
particular upon her transportation 
problem. Rainey predicted that the 
time was not far distant when San 
Francisco would own her transporta- 
tion facilities in their entirety. 

City Attorney George Lull, of San 
Francisco, told of the recent decision 
of United States Circuit Judge Will- 
iam H. Hunt granting the City of San 
Francisco the right to parallel the 
United Railroads’ tracks. He drew at- 
tention to the three points empha- 
sized: the old custom of granting long 
franchises to the detriment of the 
city’s interests, the extension of execu- 
tive power to include the financial wel- 
fare of the city, and the fact that the 
law is progressive. 
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League of Virginia Municipalities. 

The twelfth annual conventon of the 
League of Virginia Municipalities was 
held at Lynchburg, Va., September 18- 
20. Richmond was selected for the 
place of meeting of the 1918 conven- 
tion and officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, State Senator E. R. 
Fuller, of Richmond; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mayor E. W. Calfee, of Pulaski; 
second vice-president, Frank Talbott, 
Danville; third vice-president, Mayor 
Royston Jester, Jr., Lynchburg; sec- 
retary-treasurer, L. C. Bruison, Ports- 
mouth. 

The convention began at 4 o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, with Mayor Jester 
presiding. An addres of welcome was 
delivered by State Senator Walter E. 
Addison and the response on behalf of 
the league was made by Mayor J. T. 
Hanvey, of Portsmouth. 

A. R. Long, chairman of the Lynch- 
burg Farm Board, spoke on the 
“Lynchburg City Farm.” Lynchburg 
is the only city in the state operating 
a farm, and following the address of 
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Mr. Long the delegates were taken to 
the city farm in automobiles. 

Mayor A. B. Davies, of Clifton 
Forge, discussed “The Way to Pro- 
vide and Manage Fire Fighting Equip- 
ment in the Small Cities.” Colonel W. 
H. Sargent, Jr., president of the Board 
of Aldermen of Norfolk, discussed 
“Consolidation and Annexation.” City 
Manager R. Stuart Royer, of Freder- 
icksburg, told the league about “Street 
Improvement in Fredericksburg.” 

The feature of the program of the 
evening of the second day was an ad- 
dress by Judge Frank P. Christian, of 
the Lynchburg Corporation Court, on 
“How City and Town Government May 
Be Made More Truly Representative 
of the Will of the People.” 

Fire Chief James McFall, of Roa- 
noke, was on the program for an ad- 
dress on “How Virginia Cities and 
Towns Should Fight Fires Before They 
Are Lit” for the Wednesday evening 
session, but owing to pressing busi- 
ness due to the motorizing of the ap- 
paratus of his department he was un- 








PROBLEMS CITIES ARE STUDYING 
WITH EXPERTS 





A WATERWORKS SYSTEM is to 
be built by Attica, Kans. Plans are 
being prepared by the firm of W. B. 
Roltins & Co. 


A WATERWORKS SYSTEM is to 
be built by McLaughlin, S. D. Plans 
and specifications for the improvement 
were made by W. C. Buck. 


In improving its WATER WORKS, 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y., has the con- 
sulting engineering services of Henry 
W. Taylor. 


A WATERWORKS SYSTEM is to 
be built by Hoskins, Neb. H. T. Tracy 
is the engineer to prepare plans for 
the improvement. 


Charleston, Miss., is to construct a 
WATERWORKS SYSTEM. Plans and 
specifications for the improvement are 
in course of preparation by Xavier A. 
Kramer. 


A SANITARY SEWER SYSTEM 
is to be built by West Minneapolis, 
Minn., plans and specifications for the 
improvement having been completed 
by J. F. Druar. 


The town of Richland, Ore., is to 
construct a WATERWORKS SYS- 
TEM according to plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by the consulting en- 
ginner, P. H. Dater. 


WATERWORKS and SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS are to be built by Cham- 
blee, Ga. The city is having plans and 
specifications for the improvement 
prepared by J. B. McCrary & Co. 


Great Falls, Mont., has realized the 
need of a CITY PLAN to control its 
development. The planning commis- 
sion has retained as its experts to 
make a survey and prepare plans and 
schemes, A. U. Morell, of the firm of 
Morell’ & Nichols. 


A trunk SEWER is to be built by 
Michigan City, Ind. The consulting 
engineer for the work is W. S. Shields. 


Lowndes county, Haynesville, Ala., is 
making preliminary surveys for a 20,- 
000-acre drainage project. The engi- 
neer is J. R. Scott. 


Twin Falls, Ida., has retained as ex- 
perts the firm of Burns & McDonnell 
to make an appraisal of the WATER- 
WORKS SYSTEM. 


Wynne Wood, Okla., is to build a 
SANITARY SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 
Plans are being prepared by the 
Mackintosh-Walton Co. 


Yalobusha County, Coffeeville, Miss., 
is to construct about 15 miles of 
HIGHWAY. The engineers for the 
improvement are the firm of Johnson 
& Johnson. 


A WATERWORKS SYSTEM to 
cost about $25,000, is to be built by Du 
Bois, Ida. Plans are in course of 
preparation by the consulting engi- 
neering firm of Cotton & Wilson. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS are to 
be made by North Olmsted, O. The 
Lander Engineering Company has pre- 
pared plans and specifications for the 
work. 


San Fernando, Cal., is soon to vote 
on the proposition to issue $130,000 
bonds for a WATERWORKS SYS- 
TEM. The engineer for the improve- 
ment is A. L. Sondregger. 


A new WATER SUPPLY has been 
found necessary by Hobart, Okla. A 
system to cost $100,000 is proposed and 
the city has retained the Benham En- 
gineering Company to investigate and 
report and also to supervise construc- 
tion if the bond issue is approved by 
the citizens. 
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able to be present. The address of 
State Senator Edward R. Fuller, of 
Richmond, on “Municipal Economies in 
War Time” was delivered in the place 
of Chief McFall’s address. 

The speaker dwelt upon the tre- 
mendous advance in the cost of ma- 
terial and labor, declaring that war 
prices had operated to give less for 
the money than at any other time in 
the last generation. “The city,” the 
speaker stated, “cannot afford to be 
less patriotic than the private cor- 
poration during the war. If the pri- 
vate business must ‘double up’ and 
curtail its list of employes in order to 
release men for war service, the city 
must do the same thing, in at least 
the same degree, as far as this may be 
practicable without impairment of the 
public service.” 

Following Senator Fuller’s address 
a resolution was offered by Col. J. J. 
A. Powell, of Norfolk, which was 
unanimously adopted whereby the 
league went on record as “consider- 
ing it unpatriotic and uneconomical 
for any town or city to begin any 
public improvements which are not ab- 
soiutely necessary during the present 
national crisis.” 

At the Thursday morning session, 
Frank Talbott, of Danville, delivered 
an address on municipal ownership 
of public utilities which proved of 
great interest to the city officials at- 
tending the convention, as Danville 
takes the lead in the state in owning 
public service utilitics. Dr. Roy K. 
Flannagan, chief health officer of 
Richmond, followed with an address 

(Continued on page 416.) 


PERSONALS 


Baumgras, Ed., chief of the Paris, 
Texas, fire department for the past five 
years, has resigned. 

Booth, E. M., state highway engineer 
of Idaho, resigned recently to enter the 
army engineering service. His resigna- 
tion will take effect November 1. Her- 
man C. Allen of Wallace has been elec- 
ted to succeed Mr. Booth. 

Colby, Elmer E., died very suddenly 
while inspecting bridges in Grady Co., 
Okla., September 27. Mr. Colby was 
one of the most widely known engi- 
neers in the Southwest. 

Cook, L. R., has been appointed city 
engineer of Nampa, lda., succeeding 
Ogden Dutcher, who resigned recently. 

Guernsey, F. W., has been appointed 
city engineer of Dayton, Wash. 

Lovering, Henry M., has resigned as 
water commissioner of Taunton, Mass. 
Mr. Lovering had held the office since 
1880 and his resignation, which was 
necessary on account of ill health, was 
accepted with regret by the Taunton 
Council. Former Mayor W. K. Hodg- 
man has been elected to succeed him. 

Montgomery, O. R., has been elected 
police and fire commissioner of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Pafford, H. M., has resigned as city 
engineer of Waycross, Ga. 

Peck, Frank S., has been appointed 
highway engineer for the South Da- 
kota highway commission. 
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Describing New Machinery, Apparatus, Materials and Methods and Recent Interesting Installations. 


ELECTROMOBILE TRUCKS. 
Industrial Dump Trucks Adapted to 
Construction Service. 

Where construction operations cover 
a big area, as in road or sewer work, 
some progressive contractors and pub- 
lic works officials are finding the in- 
dustrial truck particularly well adapted 
to efficiency and economy in handling 
materials along the line of the job. 
These trucks are made with a variety 
of bodies and can be used to handle 
asphalt, stone, paving blocks, sand, 
pipe, etc. Their use eliminates un- 
necessary bother to the big motor 
trucks and reduces considerably the 
carrying and pulling by hand, which 
takes so much time and labor. Stores 
of material can be kept centralized 
and protected, and distributed evenly, 
neatly and quickly over the job when 

needed. 

The Electromobile storage battery 
trucks are designed and built for such 
service, and it is claimed that one 
tractor and six trailers will do the 
work of three carrier or elevating plat- 
form trucks and cost less, and the 
tractor need never be idle. The truck 
is operated by a _ storage battery, 
mounted under the platform in a cradle 
hung between frame side channels. 
Current from the battery is supplied 
to an electric motor hung between 
pipe spacers upon a shaft extending 
across the frame. A Morse silent 
chain drive connects the motor pinion 
with a gear affixed to a differential, 
which joins a countershaft in one unit. 
This countershaft is supported by 
three hangers suspended from a 
second shaft extending across the 
frame. These hangers are split and 
bolted together so the countershaft 


may be taken out of the truck without 
necessitating removal of the hangers. 
In each of these hangers is an S-K-F 
self-aligning ball-bearing in a dust- 
proof mounting. A small sprocket at 
each end of the countershaft serves 
to drive the chain to a larger sprocket, 
bolted through a boss, cast on spokes 
of two rear wheels. A special con- 
struction allows an independent ad- 
justment of the side chain. The ad- 
justment of chain between motor and 
countershaft is independent of the side 
chain adjustment by means of a strong 
and novel construction. 

Riveted to the side frames of the 
truck, over each axle, are two mal- 
leable iron pedestals, and _ located 
in each of these’ pedestals, sup- 
ported upon seats on axles, are spiral 
steel springs of ample size and 
strength to take care of all weights 
and road shocks that may be pre- 
sented. A load on the truck causes 
these pedestals to compress springs 
and to move in slots formed by the 
spring seat on axles. The rear axle 
is round—of large section; the front 
axle of I beam section, with steering 
knuckles at each end. Special steer- 
ing arms are held by nuts in these 
knuckles and are joined by steering 
cross rod behind axle. A _ steering 
ball, rods and bell crank arrangement 
is connected to a lever, which steers 
the truck by a movement upward and 
downward. A _ second similar lever, 
connected to a large sector and gear 
on controller, with a- slight upward 
and downward movement, causes the 
truck to move forward or backward at 
four different speeds. 

The truck, however, cannot be 
started unless the operator stands 


on the platform. This is effected by 
means of a spring which normally 
holds tight a brake band on the drum 
of the differential and a lever con- 
trolling a switch contact with the 
motor. The simple act of raising the 
foot off of the pedal disconnects the 
circuit sets brake and stops the truck, 
and at the same time locks the pedal 
so that the truck cannot be started 
again at the speed stopped by again 
stepping on the pedal. By raising the 
foot slightly when in operation the 
truck can be caused to move at any 
speed by means of electrical contacts, 
governed by the pressure on the foot 
pedal. The truck has ample capacity 
for a full day’s work on one charge 
with a single battery. Batteries are 
operated in series, eliminating any 
possibility of cells in one-half of 
battery being out of balance with those 
of the other half, as is often the case 
when batteries are operated in series- 
multiple. The first and second speeds 
only of truck are made by using re- 
sistance, and these speeds are seldom 
used. 

The Electromobile truck is built in 
a number of sizes and types. Types 
A and C go at 5 miles an hour and 
turn in small radius, being adapted to 
service in limited space. Types B and 
D are used where space is not an im- 
portant consideration. The trucks are 
capable of carrying 3,000 pounds, or of 
pulling behind 10,000 pounds. Trucks 
of 4,000 pounds carrying capacity are 
built where desired. Type E is used 
as a tractor, and it is constructed with 
the batteries mounted on top and with 
a very small wheel base. It will push 
15,000 pounds and operate with a load 
on grades. It has a maximum speed 


upon foot pedal, conveniently situatedof 7 miles per hour. Timken bearings 
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solid rubber Goodrich tires, Wagner 
motor and controller and Exide-thin 
or Jlronclad storage batteries are 
standard equipment. 

One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions shows a standard 36 cubic foot, 
V-shaped, Koppel dump body, 


mounted on a standard type A Electro- 
mobile. The capacity of this truck is 
3,000 pounds and speed, five miles per 
hour. Inside length is 4ft. 8% ins.; 
height, from ground over side, 5 ft., 
2 ins.; width, over all, 5 ft. 3 ins., and 
dumping angle, 40 degrees. Another 
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ROAD SCARIFIER. 





Port Huron Attachment for General 
Purpose Roller. 

The scarifying attachment shown in 
the accompanying illustration is de- 
signed for attaching to a general pur- 
pose roller for scarifying old road 
material before laying new material. 
It consists of a cross-beam hinged to 
and drawn by the rear axles of the 
roller, and extending across the rear 
of the engine platform. Mounted on 
this cross-beam is the so-called head, 
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36-CUBIC FOOT 
V-SHAPED 
DUMP BODY 
ON TYPE A 
ELECTRO- 
MOBILE. 








of the cuts shows a 56 cubic foot, V- 
shaped dump body (in the dumping 
position), mounted on a type D-S 
Electromobile. The capacity of this 
truck is 4,000 pounds, and the speed, 
7 miles an hour. The third illustra- 
tion shows a 27 cubic foot end dump 
body, mounted on a type A Electromo- 
bile. The capacity of this truck is 
3,000 pounds, and the speed, loaded, is 
5 miles an hour. The end dump body 
is particularly used for handling heavy 
materials which have pronounced ad- 
hesive qualities. Materials up to 170 
pounds per cubic foot may be hauled. 
The dumping arrangement is simple 
and efficient, consisting of levers 


reaching the 60 degree angle the body 
recedes if the operator continues 
turning the crank, thus eliminating 
possibility of the body falling off. 
Another type of truck is especially 
adapted to concrete sidewalks and 
curbing and similar work where a side 
discharge body is desirable. In con- 
crete work it provides a_ constant 
supply of material without moving the 
mixer. The dumping angle is 35 de- 
grees, and the capacity 40 cubic feet. 

All Koppel special bodies are self- 
clearing, and it not necessary to rake 
out or shovel out the material. It is 
not necessary for the driver to leave 
the platform to dump the bodies. 
Dumping is accomplished from the 
platform by a simple and trouble-proof 
mechanism. Lifting hooks on each 
end of the body permit it to be re- 
moved easily for access to batteries 
through special door in platform. 

The Electromobile is made by Oren- 
stein-Arthur Koppel Company, Kop- 
pel, Pa. 





containing the picks. The scarifying 
width of the head with full set of 
five picks, is 28 inches. The beam is 
an I-beam, 10 x 5 inches and 8 feet 
long. The head can be moved to, and 
held at, any position on the cross- 
beam that may be desired. A lock pin 
holds it in adjusted position. It is 
adjustable to full-width of roller track. 

This scarifying attachment is raised 
out of the ground by a steam cylinder, 
and is lowered by gravity. Arms or 
levers containing adjustable weights 
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are provided for holding the picks 
down when in operation. An adjust- 
able shoe limits the depth scarified. 
The scarifier is quickly and easily 
attached, to or removed from, roller. 

Compared to hand picking this 
attachment will save much time and 
hard work. There is also a consider- 
able saving in material. None of the 
old material is wasted. The scarifier 
simply loosens up the old material, 
leaving it in condition to unite with 
any new material that may be added, 
and ready for rerolling. 

Picks are set at a sharper angle than 
is the usual practice with scarifiers. 
This sharp angle, 45 degrees, causes 
lighter draft and _ greater lifting 
power. It also tends to wear the picks 
sharp, instead of dulling them quickly, 
as occurs when picks are set a lesser 
angle. The distance from center to 
center of picks is 7 inches. The picks 
are 2 x 2 x 16 inches and of Black Dia- 
mond steel. There are points on both 
sides of the pick, which is therefore 
reversible. 

The axle draw bars aregsteel chan- 
nels, 6 x 2 inches, 6 feet 7 inches long. 

The scarifier is in the comprehensive 
line of road equipment. made by the 
Port Huron Engine and Thresher 
Company, Port Huron, Mich. 








INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices remain at 
the same level after the Lig drop of 
$15 per ton on all sizes, recently an- 
nounced. Since the Federal regula- 
tions are effective until January 1, 
1918, no further decrease is expected 
until then. It is expected that cities 
will begin asking for bids for future 
needs. Quotations: Chicago, 4-inch, 
class B and heavier, $53,50; 6-inch, 
$50.50. New York, 4-inch, class B and 
heavier £53.50; 6-inch, $50.50. Birming- 
ham, 4-inch, class B and heavier, $48; 
6-inch, $45; class A, $1 extra. 
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The Austin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., published in last 
week’s issue of Municipal Journal a 
full-page advertisement, calling on ex- 
perienced operators of Austin motor 
rollers; gyratory crushers, elevating 
graders and other road machinery to 

- join the United States army in France. 

. The War Department has shipped 
sixty Austin motor rollers and a lot 
of. other Austin equipment to France, 
and ren are needed to operate these 
and the machines which will probably 
follow. The advertisement is a splen- 
did example of a manufacturer’s ser- 
vice to buyer and is a laudable exhibi- 
tion of practical patriotism. 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has recently 
secured the services of Mr. W. H. 
Bramman, who is acting in the ca- 
pacity of assistant to the president. 
Mr. Bramman, before becoming asso- 
ciated with this company, was con- 
nected with the American Carbon and 
Battery Company. 


The Ransome Concrete Machinery 
Company recently held its annual 
meeting at its Dunellen plant at Dunel- 
len, N. J., and the Queen City Hotel, 
Plainfield. The officers of the com- 
pany, representatives sales agents 
and a number of guests were present. 
The souvenir and program of the 
event was beautifully printed in two 
colors, with an embossed gold-lettered 
cover. The frontispiece was an ex- 
cellent portrait of Ernest L. Ransome, 
founder of the company. The booklet 
contains patriotic songs, with Ran- 
some “boost” songs sung to popular 
tunes. 








NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 
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on health problems of cities and towns 
of the state. 

In discussing municipal ownership 
of public utilities, Mr. Talbott declared 
that he believed in municipal owner- 
ship of any utility that used the pub- 
lic streets and alleys. He added, how- 
ever, ownership of public utilities de- 
pended in a measure upon local condi- 
tions, and two important features, 
service and economy. 

He declared economy of operation 
should be measured by the rate 
charged to customers and by the re- 
turns to the city treasurer. Some 
people, he stated, thought the munici- 
pality should charge the same rate as 
is charged by privately owned cor- 
porations, and the remainder reverted 
to the city treasury for public improve- 
ments. He stated he did not believe 
in this, as it would not be fair to the 
consumers to pay for improvements 
enjoyed by the non-consumer. 

He declared there are certain nat- 
ural monopolies, where there is not 
room for two corporations. Public 
service utilities recommended by Mr. 
Talbott to be owned by the cities 
and towns were waterworks, electric 
and gas plants, ice plants, street rail- 


ways and telephones. He declared if 
he had these plants under municipal 
ownership in any city over 20,000 in- 
habitants, he could operate the city 
without taxes. 

He said under municipal ownership 
better service and lower rates can be 
obtained provided the right man is 
secured for the position as manager. 
He stated that a job should be cre- 
ated and a man found and then the 
salary fixed, instead of the salary be- 
ing fixed before the man is found. 

In any business, where the public 
health is affected, he stated, it should 
be under municipal ownership and 
should not be worked for profit. He 
stated that if the cities took charge 
of the milk supply, the death rate will 
make a big drop. 

A municipal utility, he said, can not 
be operated successfully unless a man 
is found who is large enough to fill 
the position. He stated there were 
more butchers and bakers and $1,000 
clerks filling positions as $5,000 city 
managers and executives under the 
commission form of government at 
presem than ever before. 

He declared it was just as dishon- 
orable for a city to allow a man to 
render service valued at $10,000 and 
pay him $5,000 as it is for a man to 
get $5,000 for service worth $1,500. 

Mr. Talbott took a rap at the coal 
dealers and expressed the opinion that 
after the war the Government will 
take a hand in producing and distrib- 
uting coal unless the coal dealers see 
the handwriting on the wall and 
change their practices. 

Mr. Talbott recommended — short 
leases with the privilege of recall, 
rather than perpetual franchises for 
public utilities. 

He stated that water was being fur- 
nished at the rate of $4 per year and 
the water department made a profit of 
$20.000 annually. Gas is being fur- 
nished citizens of Danville at 90 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet, with 50 cents min- 
imum charge, and profits from the gas 
plant was $25.318.32 last year. 

He stated Danville was the first city 


‘in the United States to own and op- 


erate an electric plant, and last year 
the plant made a profit of $52,000. 
Profits from three municipal plants 
last year was $97,499.23. Added to 
this, he stated, should be $75,000 saved 
the consumer in lower rates and the 
profits will reach $175,000. Within ten 
years the city will make a profit of 
one million dollars and the physical 
value of the plants is only one million 
dollars. 

He stated he could take any street 
car company in any city of 20,000 or 
over and operate the system on a 3- 
cent car fare rate and make money. 

He told of the ice monopoly in Dan- 
ville, in which he stated an old com- 
pany was giving poor service at high 
prices and a new man opened a plant 
and cut prices. Finally the prices 
dropped to $3 per thousand, and the 
old company cut to $2 per thousand 
to drive the new man out of business. 
The new man appealed to the public 
to stand behind him and prevent the 
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old company from crushing him out 
of business, and the public responded. 
The next year the old company bought 
the output of the new company and 
started back with poor service and 
high prices. 

Mr. Talbott stated the city council 
appointed him to investigate the pos- 
sibility of starting a municipal ice 
plant. He made an investigation and 
he found that with an expenditure of 
$50,000 he could start an ice plant and 
sell ice at a profit at $3 per thousand. 
The ice company came to the city and 
made a compromise at $3.50 per thou- 
sand and since then was allowed to 
raise the price to $4 per thousand. 
Danville was kept out of the ice busi- 
ness temporarily, he stated. 

He stated public utilities owned by 
the city brought the city of Danville 
$97,499.23 last year, against $6,054.78 
brought in by the privately owned cor- 
porations serving the public. This, he 
stated, showed the importance to the 
city of municipal ownership. 

Dr. Flannagan in his talk declared 
that only five cities in Virginia had 
regular health officers devoting their 
entire time to health work of the city 
—Lynchburg, Danville, Roanoke, Rich- 
mond and Norfolk. He declared that 
every city and town in the state should 
have a person employed to guard the 
health of the community. 

He stated that in towns that cannot 
afford health officers, a sanitary in- 
spector and a nurse should be em- 
ployed. He declared if both cannot 
be employed a public health nurse 
should be put in charge. ! 

He said that physicians giving part 
of their time to health work were not 
satisfactory. A health officer does not 
necessarily have to be a medical man, 
but on the contrary men who are not 
M.D.’s make better health officers as 
a general rule. He declared health 
work and the work of a physician are 
directly opposed to each other. He ad- 
vised that a layman be employed and 
given training for the work of the 
health department in small towns. 


Southern Commerce Congres-. 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Southern Commercial Congress was 
held at New York City, October 15, 16 
and 17, the sessions opening with a 
meeting Monday morning at the Ho- 
tel Astor. Sessions were held at the 
Astor and the McAlpin on various sub- 
jects. Tuesday morning at the Astor, 
there was a good roads meeting at 
which speeches were made by H. B. 


Good 


Varner, editor of “Southern 
Roads,” Gen. T. Coleman DuPont, 
George Diehl, Edwin Duffey, New 


York Highway Commissioner, and A. 
G. Batchelder, of the American Auto- 
mobile Associaticn. 

At the afternoon roads session, the 
speakers were: Judge T. E. Patterson, 
chairman of the Georgia Highway De- 
partment, Rodman Wiley, of the Ken- 
tucky Road Commission, W. S. Fallis, 
State Highway Enginee-: of North 
Carolina, and H. G. Shirley, Chief En- 
gineer of the Maryland Roads Com- 
mi1ssion.,. 























